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ANNUAL UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


The dinner of the graduates and former students of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago which is held annually in connection with the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence will take place in 
Cleveland, Wednesday, February 28, 1923, at the Cleveland Hotel 
at 6:30 P.M. The list of speakers includes Dr. L. P. Ayres, Super- 
intendent A. C. Parsons, of Oklahoma City, J. O. Engleman, Field 
Secretary of the National Education Association, Miss May Hill, 
of the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, and representatives 
of the School of Education Faculty. 

Tickets may be purchased by mail by sending checks to Dean 
W. S. Gray, School of Education, University of Chicago, or they 
may be purchased at the University of Chicago booth at the exhibit 
in Cleveland. The price of each ticket is $2.50. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
The National Association of Secondary School Principals will 
hold its annual meeting in the Winton Hotel, Cleveland, February 
26 to March 1, 1923. There will be five sessions in addition to three 
round-table conferences: the junior high school, the small high 
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school, and the large high school. On Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 27, the association will join the rural-school and elementary- 
school principals in the discussion of the general theme, ‘ Adminis- 
tering Public Education in the Interests of the Child and State.” 
The topics for the other sessions will include educational and 
vocational guidance, dean of girls, grouping of pupils according to 
tests, moral training, the place of the junior high school, the over- 
crowded buildings, the place of social affairs, secondary-school 
objectives, effect of compulsory-education laws, high-school activi- 
ties, and co-operative government. 

The officers in charge of the association for this year are: presi- 
dent, Edward Rynearson, Principal of Fifth Avenue High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; first vice-president, Ray H. Bracewell, 
Principal of High School, Burlington, Iowa; second vice-president, 
Philip W. L. Cox, Principal of Lincoln Junior-Senior High School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; secretary- 
treasurer, H. V. Church, Principal of J. Sterling Morton Township 
High School, Cicero, Illinois. 

The members of the executive committee for this year are: 


Charles A. Bradley, Principal of Manual Training High School, 
Denver, Colorado; Edmund D. Lyon, Principal of East High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Merle Prunty, Principal of Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


Dean John W. Withers, President of the Society of College 
Teachers of Education, announces the following program. 


I. The Policy and Organization of Schools of Education. 

1. The function of the university school of education (25 minutes). 
Director C. H. Judd, School of Education, University of Chicago. 

2. In a state system of education what should be the relation of the uni- 
versity school or college of education to the recently established state 
teachers’ college ? 

a) As viewed from the standpoint of the state university school of 
education (25 minutes). Dean William F. Russell, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Iowa. 

b) As viewed from the standpoint of the state teachers’ college (25 
minutes). President D. B. Waldo, State Teachers College, Belling- 
ham, Washington. 
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c) As viewed from the standpoint of the city teachers’ college (25 min- 
utes). Dean Ambrose L. Suhrie, Cleveland School of Education. 
II. The Determination of Objectives in the Professional Education of Teachers. 
1. The principles underlying curriculum construction for schools of edu- 
cation (25 minutes). Professor Arthur J. Jones, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

. The determination of curricula for the education of teachers of ele- 
mentary schools (25 minutes). Professor E. George Payne, School 
of Education, New York University. 

. The determination of curricula for the education of teachers of second- 
ary schools (25 minutes). Professor W. C. Reavis, School of Educa- 
tion, University of Chicago. 

. The value of the study of the Philosophy of Education in university 
schools of education (25 minutes). Professor W. H. Kilpatrick, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

III. Professional Education and Research in University Schools of Education. 

1. The professional education of teachers in normal schools and teachers’ 

colleges (25 minutes). Professor W. C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

. The professional education of college teachers (25 minutes). Pro- 
fessor W. W. Charters, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

. Educational research in university schools and colleges of education 
(25 minutes). Professor B. R. Buckingham, College of Education, 
Ohio State University. 

. The case method in the study of teaching and its value in the profes- 
sional education of teachers (25 minutes). Professor William P. 
Burris, College for Teachers, University of Cincinnati. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges will be held in the Cleveland Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 23-26, 1923. Headquarters will be in the Cleve- 
land Hotel. Following is the outline of the program. 


First session—Friday, February 23, 6:30 P.M., Cleveland Hotel—a joint 
meeting and dinner (Plates, $2.00) with the National Council of Teachers 
Colleges. Addresses and reports on the proposed merger and general dis- 
cussion. 

Second session—Saturday, February 24, 9:00 A.M., Cleveland Hotel. Four 
pertinent topics on “The Teachers College Movement” with general discussion. 

Third session—Saturday, February 24, 2:00 P.M., Cleveland Hotel. Five 
addresses on “Problems of Teachers Colleges” with general discussion and 
business session. 
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Fourth session—Monday, February 26, 9:00 A.M., Cleveland School of 
Education. Visits to classrooms, Elementary School of Observation, Educa- 
tional Museum, assembly, etc., with luncheon at twelve o’clock. 


THE DEAN OF GIRLS IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The State Normal School of Emporia, Kansas, recently devoted 
an issue of its journal, entitled Teaching, to the problems of the 
dean of girls. ‘Two extracts from this issue may be of help to readers 

‘ of the School Review who are interested in the office and work of the 
dean. The first is a bibliography compiled by the Kellogg Library, 
Emporia State Normal School. 


Deaton, Eula W. ‘Work of a Dean of Girls and Its Relation to that of a 
Dean of Women.” Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
pp. 420-25. 

Dick, G.S. “Whata President May Rightly Expect from a Dean of Women.”’ 
Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1918, pp. 395-97- 

Dorsey, Susan M. “Position and Responsibility of Trained Women in Educa- 
tion.” Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1921, pp. 413-16. 

Gayler, G. W. “Dean of Girls in High School.” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, III (1917), 496-98. 

“Kansas Deans of Women and Advisers of High-School Girls.” Proceedings 
Sixth Annual Conference, Lawrence, January 20-22, 1921. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

“Kansas Deans of Women and Advisers of High-School Girls.” Proceedings 
Seventh Annual Conference, Topeka, December 1-3, 1921. (Mimeographed.) 

Mathews, Mrs. Lois (Kimball). Dean of Women. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1915. $2.50. 

Pierce, Anna E. (compiler). Catalogue of Literature for Advisers of Young 
Women and Girls (An annotated list of about two thousand titles). New 
York: H. W. Wilson Co., 958 University Avenue. Paper. $1.00. 

Purdue, J. M. ‘“Deaning in the Public High School.” Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, 1918, pp. 404-6. 

Richards, Florence L. “Dean of Women.” American Schoolmaster, TX 
(June, 1916), 241-51. 

Smith, H. M., and Richards, F. L. “What the Dean May Rightly Expect 
from the President.” Proceedings of the National Education Association, 
1918, pp. 397-402. 

Stevens, Romiett. ‘Adviser of Girls in High Schools.” Teachers College 
Record, XX (September, 1919), 301-23. 

Woolley, M. E. “Department of Deans of Women.” Proceedings of the 
National Education Association, 1919, pp. 393-426. 

Woolley, M. E. “Some Ideals for Deans.” Proceedings of the National 

Education Association, 1918, pp. 411-13. 
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The following is a portion of a paper contributed by Miss E. W. 
Deaton, of the Austin High School of Chicago. 


Our work is very varied. We teach, assist in the general administration 
of the school, act as a connecting link between school and community, and 
supervise the organized club and social life of the school. I have been, all in 
the course of a single day, an employment bureau, a vocational adviser, a self- 
appointed expert on colleges, a distributing agent, a teacher, a chaperon, a 
social worker, a buffer between mother and daughter, perhaps between mother 
and daughter and the principal. To paraphrase the old philosopher, I am dean 
of girls and whatever concerns girls concerns me; and whatever concerns boys 
concerns me, for I am dean of girls. Our province is all the uncharted land 
that lies outside the recitation, for I think none of us have taken our work to 
be simply arranging a series of parties. Social life is our life in relation to other 
people. It manifests itself certainly in social functions, but it also manifests 
itself when we speak, when we pass each other on the street. It has to do with 
classroom and corridor as with social hour. It is the very air we breathe, 
the plane we live on, the key to which we tune our lives. 

All of the Chicago deans have the same problems fundamentally, yet the 
difference of school environment gives to each one her own peculiar problems. 
“Back of the yards” one of us is teaching high-school boys and girls the very 
rudiments of social intercourse, how to go to a party for instance, and is a real 
force in the Americanization of Chicago. At other schools the problem is to 
convince them that going to parties is not the chief end of man. And the 
teaching of democracy in those schools is no less the Americanization of Chicago. 
My own school is in a somewhat homogeneous community, neither very rich 
nor very poor, of fairly unified social standards, so I am more fortunate than 
some of my colleagues. The tasks that belong to all of us are: 

1. To keep the children in school. 

2. To connect them with what is best in their city and community and to 
train them, as best we may, for citizenship. 

3. To teach them the proper use of leisure and, through their school social 
life, to unify and raise their social standards. 

4. To satisfy in a sane way their love of organization and need for self- 
expression. 

5. Above all and through all, to teach them how to work and live in 
harmony with other people, and to develop in them the sense of social obliga- 
tion and the desire for social service which is the essence of democracy. 

The problems are assuredly not ours alone; they pertain to all the agencies of 
the school. But we have a great opportunity to co-operate with all these agencies. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Since the junior high school movement passed out of its initial 
stage where vigorous advocacy of the establishment of such schools 
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seemed necessary, there has been some lack of public recognition 
of the progress of the movement. The junior high school has 
practically ceased to be news. It is perhaps not out of place 
to correct the omission of the past months by inserting in full 
a bulletin of the Department of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Striking evidence of how effectively education is functioning in Pennsyl- 
vania is furnished by the Department of Public Instruction through the report 
of the Director of Junior High Schools. The development of junior high 
schools has been rather remarkable and shows that in this field, as in so many 
others, Pennsylvania is leading the way. The report shows that there are 
fifty-two such schools in successful operation with an attendance of 30,935 
divided as follows: 


ioe Number of | Number of 
District Schools Students 


In addition, fifty-four schools are in process of organization and will be 
opened next year under the following distribution: 


Number of | Number of 
Schools Students 


District 


12 16,500 
6,675 
35755 


From these figures it will be seen that next year there will be thirty-seven 
junior high schools in operation in cities, thirty-four in boroughs, and thirty- 
five in rural communities, having a total enrolment of about 60,000. 

A most interesting feature of this report is the fact that the rural communi- 
ties have more such schools than the boroughs and almost as many as the cities. 
The report further states that the broader field of experience which these schools 
provide is keeping a larger number of boys and girls in school. In districts 
where records have been kept, officials report that 35 to 40 per cent more stu- 
dents have continued in attendance through the agency of the junior high 
school. 

Among the distinctive activities generally prevailing in these schools are 
student government and club organization. Unique features, all evidence 
of initiative and modern pedagogical practice, are found in almost all. 


13 2,550 
14 1,785 
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The ideal of the Department of Public Instruction is the 6-3-3 plan. That 
this is making rapid advances is seen in the numerous building programs 
now in operation throughout the state. Of the bond issues carried at the 
recent election, nearly all had provisions for junior high schools. 


CURRICULA FOR SMALL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The state of Indiana has a large number of small high schools. 
According to the statement of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, ‘“‘nearly three-fifths of Indiana’s high schools enroll 
each not more than seventy-five pupils, and approximately 600, 
or nearly three-fourths of all enroll each not more than 100 pupils.” 
The administration of courses of study suited to the needs of the 
pupils in these small schools is a serious problem, because the variety 
of courses must of necessity be limited and also because the tend- 
ency to make the college preparatory course the standard course 
alienates many pupils who ought to be attracted. 

The state department, conscious of the problems involved, 
secured the services of Professor Inglis and has issued a bulletin 
setting forth the recommendations which he made. 

The general principles on which the programs are based and one 
of the concrete suggestions will be quoted. The other programs will 
have to be omitted on account of lack of space. 

2. Almost universally such small high schools manifest one or more of 
the following defects: (1) curricula unjustifiably limited; (2) excessive teacher 
loads; (3) unnecessarily expensive programs; (4) a faulty distribution of teacher 
assignments; (5) poorly arranged, and ill-balanced curricula; (6) unnecessary 
and undesirable subject requirements. 

3. In addition, faulty organization in the small high schools greatly com- 
plicates the problems of teacher preparation, teacher certification, and super- 
vision. Improved organization can easily ameliorate present difficulties. 

4. Under present organization most of the small high schools of Indiana 
(a) provide a curriculum seriously limited, (6) provide an extended curriculum, 
but with an excessive quota of teachers at unnecessary expense. Few small 
high schools escape both evils. 

5. For effective instruction the maximum teaching load permissible for 
one full-time high-school teacher is thirty periods of classroom instruction 
per week (i.e., six classes per day five days a week). If we use the common 
measure of the “unit” (five periods per week for a subject throughout the 
school year), the maximum teaching load of one teacher is six full units, and 
the maximum teaching load of three teachers is eighteen full units. Thus, 
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under the usual form of curriculum organization the maximum offering of the 
three-teacher four-year high school is eighteen units. If, however, certain 
subjects are not offered every year, it becomes possible to expand the curriculum 
without increasing the number of teachers, without increasing teacher loads, 
and without curtailing (rather increasing) the pupils’ opportunities—provided 
the proper care is exercised in organizing the teachers’ programs, the pupils’ 
programs, and the schedule of recitations. 

6. The curriculum proposed below provides a program of twenty-four full 
units of instruction (for the full four-year course), so arranged that only fifteen 
full units of instruction are provided in any one school year, and so organized 
that no teacher’s load exceeds six full units (five in Plan 2) of instruction in 
any one school year. 

7. In fine, the proposed curriculum makes it possible for three full-time 
teachers to provide a program of instruction which under the present and 
ordinary form of organization would require four full-time teachers. It means 
either (a) a curriculum adequate to meet the needs of rural children—far broader 
and richer than at present, or (5) a less expensive curriculum, accordingly as 
the present organization has meant (a) an inadequate curriculum with three 
teachers (or their equivalent) or (b) adequate offerings with four or more full- 
time teachers (or their equivalent). At present few small high schools in 
Indiana (or elsewhere, for that matter) successfully escape the dilemma of 
(a) inadequate curriculum with the legitimate number of teachers and (6) 
adequate curriculum with an excessive number of teachers and at excessive 
cost. 

8. The principle employed in the proposed curriculum is that of alter- 
nating certain subjects. That is very far from being a new principle. It has 
been used by capable principals. The complete organization of the proposed 
curriculum on that principle is, however, presented for the first time. In the 
proposed curriculum with one exception the only subjects offered every year 
are required subjects in the first and second year. The exception is general 
mathematics. 

9. The curriculum proposed has the following advantages: 

(a) It provides for twenty-four full units of instruction. Twenty-four 
units is the smallest program which provides for the standard of sixteen units 
for graduation, while permitting college preparatory pupils to take algebra, 
geometry, and two units of foreign language, or non-academic pupils to take four 
or five non-academic subjects in place of algebra, geometry, and foreign lan- 
guage. No curriculum which cannot do this is satisfactory. It cannot be done 
with the usual organization. It is not now done in most small high schools of 
Indiana or elsewhere. 

(b) It provides a program permitting the pupil preparing for admission 
to college to secure training in all subjects required for admission to most higher 
institutions (to all not requiring more than two units of mathematics or more 
than two units of foreign language). 
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(c) At the same time it permits the non-academic pupil to take non- 
academic subjects in place of algebra, geometry, and foreign language. At 
present algebra is a required subject for all pupils in 96 per cent or more of 
all high schools enrolling less than 100 pupils in Indiana; geometry is a subject 
required of all pupils in more than two-thirds of such schools, and foreign 
language is a required subject for all pupils in more than three-fourths of such 
schools. 

(d) It provides for an adequate program with three teachers where four 
teachers are required under the usual form of organization. 

(e) It means either the saving of the full time of one teacher, or a much 
broader education than is now provided. 

(f) If the same amount of education were now being provided by the four 
full-time teachers necessary (or their equivalent), the proposed standard 
curriculum would mean a saving of the salary of at least one full-time teacher 
in each of about 450 high schools, or a total annual saving of more than $450,000. 

(g) If any attempt were made to provide for an adequate curriculum in 
each of the small high schools which at present do not so provide, the present 
organization would require an additional teacher. With the proposed cur- 
riculum, the curriculum may be made adequate without the additional teacher. 

(h) The proposed curriculum provides for a rational distribution of teacher 
assignments, where at present a very irrational distribution prevails in many 
small high schools. 

(i) The proposed standardization of curricula in the small high schools 
of Indiana would greatly simplify the problems of teacher preparation, of 
teacher certification, and of supervision. 

1o. For the establishment of the standard curriculum for high schools 
of seventy-five pupils or less the following exhibits have been prepared and are 
attached herewith: 

Exhibit A—Program of Studies for a Three-Teacher Four-Year High School. 
(With explanatory notes.) 

Exhibit B—Teachers’ Programs in a Three-Teacher High School. Plan 1 for 
the usual 45-minute periods. (With explanatory notes.) 

Exhibit C—Pupils’ Programs in a Three-Teacher High School. (With 
explanatory notes.) 

Exhibit D—Schedule of Recitations. Plan 1—45-minute periods. 

Exhibit E—Teachers’ Programs in a Three-Teacher High School. Plan 2 
for 60-minute periods. 

Exhibit F—Schedule of Recitations. Plan 2—6o-minute periods. 

These have been prepared carefully and may be put into operation at 
any opening of school, except that care should be taken to graft the new cur- 
riculum on to the old. They make no demands on those responsible for the 
organization of the school, except that changes must not be made without 
careful study. 
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Exuisit A 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR A THREE-TEACHER 
FOUR-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL 


All Pupils 


English 1 

English 2 

English 3 

English 4 

Civics 

General history 

American history 
Economics and government 
General science 


Biology 
Physics 
Academic Pupils Non-Academic Pupils 
Algebra General mathematics 
Geomet Home economics 1 or agriculture 1 
Foreign language 1 Home economics 2 or agriculture 2 
Foreign language 2 Home economics 3 or agriculture 3 
Home economics or agriculture 1 unit Home economics 4 or agriculture 4 
Total 16 units Total 16 units 


It is not intended in the above necessarily to delimit the subjects offered 
to the exact studies listed. Substitutions may be made: e.g., some other 
combination of social studies, or some other applied-arts subjects for some of 
the home economics and agriculture. It should be noted, however, that there 
is danger in adding any other field of study, since too large a range of different 
studies necessitates a wider range of qualifications than teachers in the small 
high school usually possess. There are limitations inherent in the three- 
teacher high school. 

It is to be noted that pupils can secure adequate preparation for most 
colleges or normal schools in the program offered, but at the same time pupils 
not destined for college or normal school are not required to take algebra, 
geometry, and foreign language. A certain amount of cross-cutting is possible, 
but care should be taken that the individual pupil’s program is analyzed 
properly before any attempt is made to vary the standard program and 
curriculum. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 


The following statement appeared a short time ago in the New 
York Times: 


é 
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Greek is losing ground rapidly at Columbia University and Latin is barely 
holding its own, it was disclosed yesterday following the announcement from 
Princeton that the “dead” languages showed a falling off of approximately 10 
per cent. An inspection of the records of the Registrar of Columbia disclosed 
that the number of students who elect to take Greek fell from ninety-one in 
1920 to seventy, or more than 23 per cent, in 1921. During the same period 
there was a slight gain in Latin, which was chosen by 153 students in 1920 and 
168, or a little more than ro per cent, in 1921. 

The standing of Greek and Latin, as compared with the modern languages 
and with some of the sciences, is indicated by the number of students who 
were taking those subjects in 1920 and 1921, as shown by the following table: 


1920 1921 


Latin still commands respect from college students, it is explained, because 
a working knowledge of that language is a requisite of prospective medical 
students. It also is a valuable asset for the prospective student of law. 


THE BIBLE IN SCHOOLS 


The following statement is quoted from School Life, the official 
publication of the Bureau of Education: 


Daily reading of the Bible in public schools is required by law in six states— 
Alabama, Georgia, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee. 
In all of these states, except Georgia and Alabama, the law prescribes that the 
reading must be without comment. Reading from both the Old and the New 
Testament is required in Georgia, and only the New Testament is specified in the 
New Jersey law; the other states do not require any special part of the Bible. 

The amount which must be read varies considerably. Georgia requires 
that at least one chapter be read each day; Pennsylvania and Tennessee require 
at least ten verses each and New Jersey five verses. Massachusetts and Ala- 
bama do not specify the amount to be read. 

At the written request of a parent or guardian a pupil may be excused from 
the Bible reading in Georgia and Tennessee. In Massachusetts a pupil whose 
parent or guardian informs the teacher in writing that he has conscientious 
scruples against it is not required to read from any particular version or to take 
any personal part in the reading. 

The courts of California have recently decided that the Bible is a sectarian 
book and must not be employed in public schools. Similar decisions have been 
rendered in other states. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRESS IN LOUISIANA 

Mr. C. A. Ives of the Department of Education of Louisiana 
has sent to the School Review data showing that the total expendi- 
tures for public education in Louisiana have quadrupled in the 
past decade, although the number of children of school age has 
increased only 25 per cent. The percentage of educables actually 
enrolled has grown from 55 per cent to 75 per cent, the larger share 
of this increase being among the colored population. Superin- 
tendent T. H. Harris is the authority for the statement that only 
one state in the union has surpassed Louisiana since 1910 in enlarg- 
ing the percentage of educables enrolled. The significance of this 
commendable fact is to a certain extent minimized by the extremely 
low percentage of enrolment in 1910. High-school growth, approxi- 
mately fourfold, is about in keeping with the development through- 
out the country. 


Some Ficures SHOWING PuBLIc SCHOOL PROGRESS IN LOUISIANA 


1922 
White: 
Expended for teachers’ salaries............. $2,803,315.17 | $ 8,634,334.55 
5,300 8,168 
High schools: 
Value of buildings and equipment........ $2,915,375.00 | $10,985,430.00 
Colored: 
88, oor 132,697 
I, 191 2,209 
Expended for teachers’ salaries............. $208,310.14 $968,064.05 
Total expended for all purposes, both races} $5,867,967.33 | $22,314,330.89 


CO-OPERATION IN FORMULATING SOCIAL STUDIES 


The December, 1922, issue of the Historical Outlook publishes 
a symposium to which a number of eminent leaders in the social 
sciences have contributed. The purpose of this symposium is to 
bring out as clearly as possible the contributions which specialists 
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believe can be made by the several social studies to the school 
program. The historian, the student of government, the economist, 
the geographer, and the sociologist all contribute, each from the 
point of view of his own subject. 

The summary following the individual statements promises 
much for the general movement of preparing the social sciences 
for school use. It shows the wisdom of co-operative effort in 
reconstructing the curriculum. 


An examination of these objectives or expectations will show that they are 
not mutually exclusive. They are supplementary, each contributing to the 
best development of the others. 

A course, going under the name “‘history,”’ and taught by one who is trained 
in geography, sociology, economics, and government, and carrying in mind the 
objectives of all of these subjects, could attain to some realization of all of them 
by his pupils. A course in “government” in similar circumstances, or a course 
in “economics,” could not avoid accomplishing most of the ends sought. The 
sense of progressive development could be seen in the origin and growth of 
political institutions over a longer or shorter period, depending on the length 
of time given to the work by the pupils; the influence of geographical conditions 
on the growth of institutions would not be omitted; the wise teacher would 
bring out the fact that society is busy in other ways than through political 
organization in attaining to those projected ideals toward which we are striving; 
and the economic welfare, which after all must go ahead of preparations for a 
full life, would be constantly in the foreground. 

This is no argument for a short course or a makeshift compromise, but for a 
realization of the fact that we are not engaged in an enterprise in which we must 
cut each other out in order to attain to our proper hopes. It is also no argument 
that the best possible course is one in which the principle of division of labor and 
the distribution of emphasis in different parts of the course is neglected. These 
things are to be worked out. It may be wise to follow the basic idea in the 
report of the Committee on the Social Studies in Secondary Education and give 
a year or more to the “history” of the background of our civilization; and 
another to this civilization as it is being worked out particularly in American 
conditions; with a third to a more careful consideration of recent history in the 
light of scientific economics and political science, whether divided into a half- 
year of government and a half-year of economics or a whole year in problems of 
democracy. It may be better to select periods of history and study them with 
due emphasis on the geographical, economic, political, and sociological aspects. 
It is futile to dogmatize about these things except it be to state our claims as a 
precedent to an examination of them. 

Having clearly stated what we want accomplished, we have only prepared 
the way to find out whether it is worth accomplishing, whether it can be accom- 
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plished, and how it may be best accomplished in view of the expectation of 
others who have a right to demand attention. The work of the Joint Com- 
mission of scholars will be observed with the greatest interest for their task is 
fundamental and they are well equipped to perform it. With good fortune the 
next yearbook of the National Council may be able to present a statement from 
them which will clear the atmosphere in which we work. 


EVENING SCHOOL SESSIONS 


The Grand Junction (Colorado) High School planned a unique 
feature during Education Week which was observed the first week 
of December. 

In order that the men who are engaged in business and labor 
activities throughout the day might have an opportunity to visit 
and observe the high school, arrangements were made to run the 
school at night. School was in session in the forenoon and then 
dismissed until 7:30 P.M. ‘Two full sessions of fifty minutes each 
were run in the evening. 

The results were most gratifying. The students attended as 
well as, or better than, in the daytime; and the interest, attention, 
and response were remarkably good. 

The school patrons appreciated the opportunity to visit the high 
school and see the classes at work. They turned out in large 
numbers and endeavored to visit as many departments as possible. 

It was an unusual and pleasing experience for the teachers and 
school authorities to see the seven hundred students of the school 
at work with more than three hundred parents as spectators in the 
classrooms. Fine results may be expected from such a school 
program, because large numbers of people who never visit school 
have an opportunity to learn what the school is trying to accom- 
plish and to know something about the methods by which the school 


is endeavoring to do its work. 
R. E. 
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THE LOS ANGELES HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


W. W. CHARTERS 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Professor Bobbitt’s story of the Los Angeles study in curriculum 
objectives' describes the most significant and elaborate attempt 
that has yet been made in high-school curriculum organization. 
After reading it with interest I am accepting the invitation, in the 
last paragraph of the introduction, to interested readers to give 
their reactions to the plan. 

Those who have read the monograph will recall the fact that 
a list of approximately six hundred desirable abilities and character- 
istics, divided into ten fields, was placed before the 1,200 high- 
school teachers of Los Angeles, from which they were to select 
those which applied to specific subjects in the curriculum. To 
illustrate, the following are the first six of the thirty abilities and 
characteristics which might be applied to social intercommunication: 


. Ability to read with proper ease, speed, and comprehension. 
. Ability to pronounce one’s words properly. 
. Ability to write with proper legibility, ease, and speed. 


. Command over an adequate reading, speaking, and writing vocabulary. 


I 

2 

3 

4. Ability to spell the words of one’s writing vocabulary. 

5 

6. Ability to use English which is grammatically correct [p. 8]. 


The ten fields are: 


I. Social Intercommunication 

II. The Development and Maintenance of One’s Physical Powers 

III. Unspecialized Practical Labors 

IV. The Labors of One’s Calling 

V. The Activities of the Efficient Citizen 

VI. Activities Involved in One’s General Social Relationships and Behavior 

VII. Leisure Occupations, Recreations, and Amusements 

VIII. Development and Maintenance of One’s Mental Efficiency 

IX. Religious Activities 

X. Parental Activities, the Upbringing of Children, the Maintenance of 
Home Life [p. 7]. 


t Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum-making in Los Angeles. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 20. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1922. Pp. vi+106. 
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The six hundred abilities and characteristics constitute the 
educational objectives, from which teachers may select those which 
apply to the specific subjects which they teach. 

The teachers were also provided with a composite list of the 
factors involved in any ability. When the complex is analyzed, 
fifty-three factors are obtained. These include such items as 
interest, attention, self-direction, self-control, pride in one’s ability 
to do things, resourcefulness, accuracy, self-confidence, etc. 

To these are added sixty-two basal assumptions consisting of 
educational principles which describe the methods by which the 
student may control, or be given control of, the objectives. These 
are divided into two groups, ‘Assumptions Relative to the Objec- 
tives” and ‘Assumptions Relative to the Pupil Experiences.” 
In the former are listed such principles as the following: 

1. The characteristics and abilities which should be possessed by men and 
women of the adult world are the things to be developed through the processes 
of education. These are the educational objectives. 

2. The first practical task involved in curriculum-construction is to 
determine as fully and exactly as possible the entire range of characteristics 
and abilities which should belong to well-developed men and women. 


3. The abilities and characteristics are to be discovered only by careful 
analysis of desirable human activities in all fields of human affairs. [The first 
step is preliminary analysis, largely non-quantitative and therefore tentative; 
it can be made final, only as it is made quantitatively exact.] 

4. The characteristics and abilities must be no narrow or limited series. 
The list should be as wide as human life in all of its desirable aspects [p. 41]. 


In the latter are found such principles as the following: 

1. Experiences alone educate. 

2. After making allowance for the heredity factor, the education of any 
person is wholly determined by the experiences he has had. 

3. A curriculum is the series of experiences to be had by an individual as 
the means and condition of achieving the several educational objectives. 

4. Fundamental experiences—as defined above—are the ones that are 


educationally most effective. 
5. For attaining each objective, fundamental experiences of the best 


practicable type are to be used in maximum measure [p. 42]. 

With this material before the teachers of each subject, the 
task of selecting those objectives which apply to the subject was 
undertaken. Specifically, for literature and general reading the 
following fundamental objectives were chosen: 
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1. The ability, disposition, and habit of abundantly and great diversified 
reading as a means of enjoyable and fruitful indirect observation of men, 
things, and affairs, and of vicarious participation in those affairs. 

2. The ability through reading to enter into and participate in the varied, 
but especially the serious, thought-life of the world. 

3. A proportioned intellectual apprehension, such as one’s native capacity 
will permit, of men, things, and affairs; together with the necessary normal 
interests, emotional accompaniments, etc. Specifically, such as the following: 

a) The nature of man, types of men, social classes, etc. 

b) Human institutions. 

c) Manners and customs. 

d) Special human groups and their specialized situations, activities, 
duties, problems, etc. [This includes occupation groups.] 

e) The genesis of man and his institutions, customs, arts, etc. 

J) Man’s creations of myth, legend, and folklore. 

g) The world of technology. 

h) The world of fine arts. 

4) Man’s physical and geographical habitat: (1) The world of plant life; 
(2) world of animal life; (3) world of chemical phenomena; (4) world of 
physical phenomena; (5) the geological world; (6) the astronomical world. 

4. A mind enriched with the world’s great literature. 

5. A “human race,” “brotherhood of man,” “large-group” social con- 
sciousness. Sympathetic and intelligent social attitudes and reactions—to 
things local, state, national, and international. 

6. Language abilities which in part result normally from abundant and 
diversified reading: 

a) Ability to read with proper ease, speed, and comprehension. 

b) Ability to spell the words of one’s writing vocabulary. 

c) Command over an adequate reading, speaking, and writing vocabulary. 

d) Ability to use English which is grammatically correct. 

e) Ability to organize and express one’s thoughts effectively. 

f) The ability to get the essential thought of books or articles quickly with 
a minimum amount of reading. 

g) Ability to read a foreign language. 

h) A proper character and degree of language-mindedness. 

i) Amateur ability to do literary production of different kinds [pp. 45-46]. 


With these objectives in hand, the teachers formulated a state- 
ment of pupil activities and experiences necessary for achieving 
each of the objectives. For No. 1 the following is a partial list: 

1. The pupil will read literature several hours each week in ways and under 


conditions as normal as possible. 
2. He will read books, stories, articles, etc., appropriate to his level of 


maturity and degree of achievement. 
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3- He will himself, with the advice of, and within the limits set by his 


teachers, choose the books that he will read. 
4. He will read literature that reveals life and institutions in the different 


countries of the earth. 
5. He will read literature which reveals human life and affairs at different 


periods in the world’s history. 
6. He will do most of his reading at home [Except where home-life is 


abnormal.] [p. 46]. 


Then twenty-six general assumptions are made, of which the 
following are the first three: 

1. The content of the courses in literature and general reading is indicated 
by the answers to the following questions: (1) What literature and general 
reading should be currently used by the men and women of the city? (2) In 
what manner? (3) Under what circumstances? (4) For what purposes ? 

2. Literature and general reading should be used to provide a large portion 
of the experiences involved in the general training of all boys and girls. 

3. For the rank and file of our population, including those who graduate 
from high schools, literature is a thing to be used; and nothing more [p. 47]. 


The task remaining to be undertaken is the formulation of 
methods of teaching and the determination of subject content 
which will realize the objectives. 

It must be clearly understood that the study begins with subjects 
as they are found in the high school. The object is to give teachers 
of mathematics, English, or history, a technique for making their 
subjects function in the ten fields in so far as they contribute to 
ability in those fields. It does not begin with life’s activities and 
attempt to discover what the subjects will be when those parts 
of each have been assembled which assist in controlling these life 
activities. 

With the fact stated, my feeling is that objectives, abilities, 
characteristics, and the “factors in any specific ability” can be 
more simply arranged if time is taken to analyze them at the outset. 

To make my point clear, I am inclined to state four essentials 
in curriculum organization when subjects are assumed as the 
starting-point. 

1. The student who studies a subject is to be taught certain 
ideals which serve as standards for his activities. From Professor 
Bobbitt’s monograph I pick out here and there such ideals 
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as accuracy, speed, resourcefulness, self-direction, and self-control. 
These, it is quite clear, are factors of prime importance. Any 
student who leaves a subject with a control of the ideals which are 
essential to that subject has achieved noteworthy development. 
The teacher who endeavors to teach ideals along with information 
is superior in his service. The teaching of ideals is a definite 
specific function of instruction in any subject. 

2. In a subject a student is taught a content, such as the facts 
of history, the rules of grammar, the beautiful phrasings of literature, 
etc. What this content should be is a serious and complicated 
problem to solve in detail. In general outline, however, it may be 
easily described as that material which will give the student control 
of the activities in the ten fields. 

3. Therefore, to determine the content of a subject it is necessary 
to analyze the activities of these fields, as they are found in what 
Professor Bobbitt refers to as the life of “the men and women of 
the city” of Los Angeles and other communities of the nation. 
When these have been decided upon, we may then derive the 
subjects, which consist of activities such as reading, spelling, etc. 
and of facts which in the last analysis are also bases for actions. 

4. This material—the content and the ideals—is mastered by 
the student in accordance with certain educational principles 
which become methods of teaching when utilized by the instructor. 
This is a specific function of the curriculum in so far as method 
influences the arrangement of the content. 

These constitute three clear-cut functions. The teacher of 
each subject teaches certain ideals and a content of activities and 
facts by means of educational principles. 

If this is applied to the Bobbitt monograph, certain suggestions 
may be offered. In the first place, the terms “abilities,” “‘character- 
istics,” and “objectives” will be clarified. An ability is an activity 
carried on according to accepted ideals. Thus, an “ability to 
read with proper ease, speed, and comprehension” consists of an 
activity expressed by “to read” and of three ideals “ease, speed, 
and comprehension.” So, also, the “ability to write with proper 
legibility, ease, and speed” consists of the activity of “writing” and 
of the ideals of “legibility, ease, and speed.” 
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In other places the combination of ideals and activities is 
displayed in the form of facts and ideals. For instance, the “ability 
to organize and express one’s thought effectively”’ consists of the 
ideal of ‘‘effectiveness,” the activity “to express,” and of the facts 
implied in ‘‘one’s thought.” We know the ideal and the activity, 
but we are also concerned about what we shall express since this is 
quite as important a curricular problem as are the others. What 
we shall express depends on what is important for men and women 
of the city and country. 

Professor Bobbitt is, I think, feeling for these distinctions when 
he links the terms “abilities”? and “characteristics,”’ since charac- 
teristics are ideals which have been attained. That is to say, a 
man who possesses the characteristics of honesty pursues it as an 
ideal, and one who strives for the ideal of honesty develops it in 
greater or less degree as a quality or characteristic. 

I feel that the analysis would have been more clearly defined 
had these distinctions been made at the outset. The six objectives 
of social intercommunication would then have been thrown into 


this form. 
SoctaL INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Ideal Activity Content Factual Content 


. Ease, speed, and com- Read 
prehension 


. Propriety Pronounce One’s words 


. Legibility, ease, and Write 
speed 


Spell Words of one’s vocabulary 


Command over An adequate reading, speak- 
ing, and writing vocabulary 


. Grammatical correct- Use English 
ness 


This tabular form shows clearly that there are ideals to be 
utilized and developed, activities to be learned, and facts to be 
acquired. It shows also that in the absence of such analysis ideals 
are sometimes stated and sometimes omitted. That there are no 
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standards for spelling, for instance, while three are expressed for 
writing is due to oversight, which would have been controlled by 
this form of analysis. 

The analysis also shows that we have a very specific difficulty 
to overcome in determining what are the words to be pronounced, 
spelled, and written, and what is the English which is to be used 
with grammatical correctness. This is quite as important as the 
other factors. In the absence of such analysis I feel that when we 
examine the subjects, such as literature (page 97), the fact content 
is not logically derived from the activities in which men and women 
of the city and country are engaged or adequately emphasized in 
the degree its importance demands. 

Moreover, the analysis of “any specific ability’”’ would not be 
needed as a disturbing step in the technique if ability were analyzed 
into ideal and activity. The fifty-three items included among the 
“matters involved in any ability” would be found in the list of all 
of the ideals enumerated. Interest, attention, self-direction, self- 
control, and pride would be found along with legibility, speed, and 
accuracy. 

If this analysis had been made, the objectives of all of the ten 
fields would have been clarified. One additional example may be 
given. In “clothing” we find the following: 

Ability to do common kinds of hand sewing. 

Ability to do common kinds of machine sewing. 

Ability to make garments of certain kinds. 

Ability to design garments that accord with the principles of design. 

Ability to take measurements. 

Ability to shrink materials [p. 17]. 


If these had been listed as activities, we should have had the 
following: 


Activities Materials 


Hand sewing 
Machine sewing 
Making garments Certain kinds 
Designing garments 
Taking measurements 
Shrinking materials 


Ideals 
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This tabulation shows that the standards set by ideals have 
been omitted in all except the one case. It seems also to be simpler 
and, therefore, easier to understand when the idea of “‘ability”’ is 
omitted. 

Enough has been said to illustrate my opinion that the sub- 
sequent analysis would have been greatly simplified had the initial 
analysis been made so that abilities and characteristics could 
have been analyzed into ideals and activities. 


Ideal Activity Content 


. Habituation, interest, en- | Reading Abundant and diversified 
joyable indirect observa- —of men, things, and 
tion, vicarious participa- affairs 
tion 


Entering into and partici- | Serious thought-life of the 
pating in world 


. Balance, interest, emo- | Intellectual apprehension | Men, things, affairs. Na- 
tion, appreciation ture of man, etc. 


. Enrichment of mind World’s greatest literature 


. Social consciousness, sym- Local, state, national, and 
pathy, intelligent social international affairs 
attitude 


. a) Proper ease, speed, and | Reading 
comprehension 


b) Spelling Writing vocabulary 


c) Command over Adequate reading, speak- 
ing, and writing vocabu- 
lary 


d) Grammatical correct- | Using English 
ness 


e) Organizing and expressing | One’s thoughts 


f) Efficiency Getting Essential thoughts from 
books 


g) Reading Foreign language 


h) Proper degree Getting Language-mindedness 


t) Doing Literary productions of 
different kinds 
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Turning, finally, to the subject of literature and general reading 
as a prototype of the “subject” objectives, which are listed on 
page 97, we are able to see the effect of the analysis which we 
suggest. 

It is difficult for me to rephrase the statements of the teachers 
who selected the objectives; and my attempt is only approximately 
correct, I am certain. But the tabulation might run as shown on 
page 102. 

This analysis reveals the fact that the ideals consciously 
developed by the study of literature and general reading have been 
overlooked. They are too scant in number. Aesthetic ideals 
are covered up—perhaps intentionally—but it is of doubtful 
wisdom to leave the development of ideals to incidental, chance 
occurrence. They should, in my opinion, be consciously scheduled 
and deliberately attacked. 

The analysis, also, lays bare the problem of the content of 
literature and general reading. What shall be read? The phrase 
“abundant and diversified reading’ needs more analysis, as 
undoubtedly Professor Bobbitt would give it. But by analyzing 
it in this way, the problem of content cannot escape the eye of the 
investigator. 

In conclusion, may I summarize by saying that in my opinion 
this very fine piece of work would have been clarified and simplified 
if the initial analysis had been made along these lines: (1) ideals, 
(2) activities, (3) factual content, and (4) educational principles. 
If this had been done, a better list of ideals would have been tabu- 
lated; the activities would have been simplified; the factual 
content would have been more closely scrutinized, and the disturbing 
“analysis of any ability” might have been omitted. 


BOBBITT’S “CURRICULUM-MAKING IN LOS ANGELES” 


DAVID SNEDDEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The methods reported by Professor Bobbitt in his monograph 
on Curriculum-making in Los Angeles' deserve careful study in the 
present state of scientific curriculum-making. These methods are 
especially significant for the field of the broader secondary education 
now developing. 

The essence of these methods consists in analyzing into as 
specific strands as practicable those abilities and characteristics of 
young people (or elders, for that matter) which it is, or may prove 
to be, the proper function of school education to affect. Professor 
Bobbitt’s exceptionally valuable contributions are these: First, the 
use of descriptive words and phrases denotive of human abilities 
and characteristics which are not derived from, or otherwise visibly 
based on, the traditional school subjects; and, second, his fairly 
persistent avoidance of catch-words or formulae of an abstract 
nature designed to express the aim of education. 

Professor Bobbitt finds that practical thinking is best aided by 
disentangling from the needs and possibilities of men and women 
in civilized society scores and hundreds of specific aims for education. 
The values of these may then be considered comparatively. The 
actual contributions of present school work, as well as the discovery 
of new means of meeting them, should then become practicable. 
In the absence of scientific psychological and sociological standards 
of educational values, it is abundantly profitable to use to the 
utmost Professor Bobbitt’s method of enlisting the experience and 
judgments of educators in securing these comparative evaluations. 
Eventually, the wisdom and experience of others besides educators 
should certainly be drawn upon. 


* Franklin Bobbitt, Curriculum-making in Los Angeles, Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 20. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1922. Pp. vit+106. 
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It is submitted that a next step in the development of this 
method must be the segregation of at least a few major classes or 
groups of learners against whose observed and carefully studied 
needs comparative educational values can be tested. For example, 
among the “leisure occupations’’ is listed “‘ability to read literature 
in a foreign language.” That is certainly a desirable possible 
objective for some classes of persons and wholly Utopian for others. 
Even the highly important aim of “ability to protect one’s self 
from social, economic, and political fallacies,” etc., is one that must 
be evaluated practically in terms of at least two, if not more, levels 
of ability and potential civic resources of time, interest, and the like. 

The present writer has found it helpful in laying foundations 
for such approaches to distinguish “case groups.” For example, 
five hundred ninth-grade boys can be distributed on the basis of 
intelligence, as shown by any good mental tests. Call the higher 
half Group A and the lower half Group B. Again distribute the 
five hundred on the basis of some convenient measure of “parental 
prosperity,” calling the upper half Group M and the lower half 
Group N. Combining these, we get four “case groups,’”’ each 
characterized by the possession of certain degrees of two qualities. 

We now have the beginnings of a sociological basis for measuring 
educational values in terms of predictable conditions and needs. 
What proportion of the boys in case group BN are likely to go to 
college or even to remain in school after their sixteenth birthday ? 
What proportion of case group AM will probably be self-supporting 
at sixteen years of age? Is it important that students easily 
classifiable in case group AM should early be induced to begin the 
study of a foreign language? Case group BN? 

At the outset of his analysis of possible objectives, Professor 
Bobbitt says that “in some cases the abilities are considered 
desirable for the entire population; in other cases they are con- 
sidered desirable for only a portion of the population.”” Further, 
“some of the things are needed by certain social or ability classes 
and not by other classes.” But in the work of the committees it 
does not appear that educators have yet learned to study com- 
parative educational values by methods of analysis which include 
or apply to distinctive elements in the school population. The 
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chapter devoted to ‘‘ Mathematics” contains a variety of important 
discriminations, without, however, being able to bring any concrete 
problem of the values of mathematics before us. 

Even less definite is the chapter devoted to “Home Occupa- 
tions.” Committees on a subject like this will, unless specifically 
directed to consider ‘“‘case group” classes of some kind, almost 
certainly think in terms of one type of girl now or prospective 
home-maker hereafter. 

What Professor Bobbitt gives us amounts to an excellent 
qualitative analysis of educational objectives. The analogy of 
chemistry may be useful here. In that science qualitative analysis 
is interesting and suggestive, but it gives little basis for the attain- 
ment of practical results. For that purpose quantitative analysis 
is indispensable. 

The “English expression” teachers, for example, seem well 
agreed on a schedule of seventeen basal objectives, beginning with 
“ability to pronounce one’s words properly.” What is “proper” 
pronunciation? All English-speaking Americans pronounce most 
of the words they use “‘more or less” properly. No one pronounces 
them perfectly. Without quantitative standards here, makers of 
courses and curricula are at a loss. Subjective standards we all 
possess, of course. The problem of education is to find objective 
measures of needs, as presented by several kinds of people. 

For example, take such an objective as “ability to converse 
easily,”’ etc. Nearly all high-school pupils can do that without 
any school training—provided they have the right company and the 
right things to talk about. Almost none of them can do it in certain 
kinds of novel company, especially when unfamiliar themes are 
under discussion. Probably we need even more extended qualita- 
tive analysis here than Professor Bobbitt has given, but, even if 
we had it, we should still need quantitative determinations under 
each heading before we could specify for teachers their actual 
classroom responsibilities. 

Education is, obviously, accomplished by many agencies besides 
schools. As respects a large proportion of the objectives enumerated 
by Professor Bobbitt, the proper functions of schools are clearly 
residual, compensatory, corrective, or supplemental—that is, to 
take up work where other agencies leave off, to correct the deficien- 
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cies of their products, to compensate for their shortcomings. In 
nearly all phases of education toward approved standards of oral 
expression; appreciation of literature, music, and other fine arts; 
civic behavior; hygienic behavior; performance in the home 
occupations; and in many other fields, that is manifestly the case. 
It is less visibly true in such departments as written composition, 
knowledge of science, vocational guidance, comprehension of 
geography, and the like. 

Makers of courses and curricula will, therefore, be obliged to 
find means of evaluating extra-school contributions to the total 
educational process before they can determine, with scientific 
precision, specific aims and relative values for the schools. 

Professor Bobbitt’s study is so completely praiseworthy that 
it may seem invidious to seek points for adverse comment. Since 
that has been invited, however, the following criticisms are offered: 

“The general training [a poor word for this place!] is that 
training to be given to all, irrespective of the specialized calling 
into which they may go” (p. 38). General education of high 
school and college should certainly include many opportunities for 
specialized cultural pursuits—in Greek or Japanese, violin playing 
or amateur painting, ancient history or ethnology. The same 
criticism applies to No. 112, page 41, even as there qualified. 

“Play experiences should be . . . . vigorous, strenuous, and 
joyous” (p. 43). Is not this a very narrow conception of play? 
Play is obviously of many kinds—predominantly physical (big 
muscle), intellectual, social, or aesthetic. Sometimes it should be 
strenuous, sometimes sedative. A child falling asleep under its 
mother’s lullabies is at one kind of play—certainly it is not at work. 

“‘Most fundamental experiences of the play-type require careful 
guidance” (p. 43). Hopelessly and hurtfully wrong! Here, 
certainly, educators must “go to nature”—including the natural 
environment of historic childhood. The basic values of play come 
from unconstrained, unsupervised, even “irresponsible” play—if 
the environment, material and social, is normal. 

“Ability to think, feel, act, and react as an efficient, intelligent, 
sympathetic, and loyal member of the entire social group”’ (p. 50). 
This sets up a sociological Utopia and would put us, in this field, 
among the “aspirationists” in education. Only the saints and 
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other “born” humanitarians can take so large an order. Special 
social groups are the realities of sociology and social upbuilding, 
and these may include the “large group”’ which Professor Bobbitt 
has rightly in mind. “The entire social group” has not much 
significant value yet for sociologists—to say nothing of adolescent 
learners. The school class, the school, the city, the province, the 
nation, the social set, the industrial class, the denomination—these 
are or can be realities for the socialization of the child or youth. 
Aspirations and ideals can be evolved, too, toward “all Christians,” 
the League of Nations, even “all humanity”; but action and 
practical behavior appropriate to these shadowy goals will come 
slowly and will be chiefly derivative from approved behavior in 
smaller groups in any event. 

“The fundamental purpose of all of the social training [again 
this word, so ill-suited to inclusive meanings] is to develop power 
to act in desirable civic and social ways” (p. 52). How are we to 
interpret “power to act”? Does it include making choices? Is 
it as broad as behavior? It is submitted that the valuable distinc- 
tions made by Professor Bobbitt in the field of literature should be 
applied here. A very important type of good civic qualities 
consists of the appreciations which, as in utilizing literature, impel 
the possessor to make wise choices—of the kinds of specialized, 
co-employed service that will give good laws, good policing, good 
diplomacy, good mail delivery, and the like. 

It may prove helpful, in situations of this kind, to seek for broad 
distinctions in types of learning. There are certainly many kinds 
of desirable objectives of education, values of which can be inter- 
preted in terms of appreciations, while there are others that must be 
interpreted in terms of powers of performance or execution. Cer- 
tainly the methods by which we educate to produce good writers, 
singers, tailors, cooks, and law-makers are different from the 
methods by which we should expect to produce good appreciators 
of writing, singing, clothes, cooking, and legislation. 

But these are matters of detail. The outstanding fact is that 
Professor Bobbitt has made a most helpful contribution to the 
scientific study of educational values—the largest and most impor- 
tant work now before educators. 
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CURRICULUM RECONSTRUCTION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


THOMAS H. BRIGGS 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The problem of secondary-school curricula manifests its full 
scope and difficulty only if the term is expanded from its present 
technical restrictive sense to include the details of instruction. 
It is evident on a moment’s thought that any judgment as to the 
proper combination of studies leading to graduation must be 
superficial and tentative unless there is full knowledge of just 
what each subject proposes to teach and how. This discussion, 
therefore, will use the term “curriculum” as comprehending not 
only a systematic grouping of subjects but also the details included 
in each subject. 

The obstacles to a thorough revision of our secondary-school 
curricula, the need of which every thoughtful student of education 
recognizes, are three. First, there is the normal human satisfaction 
with what is. Probably the great majority of people, especially 
those to whom original, independent thinking is difficult and 
unusual, are content to continue without serious questioning 
practices that have been inherited from the past, practices that to 
an unanalytic and uninformed mind seem generally to have produced 
satisfactory results. This majority are given a complacent con- 
fidence by the definiteness of existing programs as contrasted with 
the indefiniteness and lack of agreement in new proposals, especially 
when the former are set up as requirements, often by those who are 
laudatores temporis acti. The old program apparently produced 
them; therefore, it must be good for all. 

A second obstacle is the lack of clear definitions of ends or aims 
and consequent fundamental principles. Everyone approves of 
“education,” “the good life,” “democratic citizenship,” but we 
may search in vain for any analysis of these ends that is at all 
definite, extensive, and commonly accepted. As a matter of fact, 
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there is a wide divergence of opinion as to just what are the desirable 
elements in any one of these commonly stated ends of education. 
Nothing could do more to give direction to the efforts at curriculum 
reorganization than a clear analysis of the essential elements of 
democracy and citizenship, an analysis made by representative 
publicists of many types and school men working together. Lack- 
ing this, each worker in education must make his own analysis 
and his own formulation of fundamental principles. In attempting 
this many have been forced back and back, from the earth to Atlas, 
from Atlas to the supporting terrapin, from the terrapin to the eagle 
hovering in the void, until they despair of the tremendous task of 
erecting a structure on an indefinite foundation. The only practical 
procedure at present is to ascertain the elements that seem to make 
for effectiveness on different levels of life and then to propose 
what the school can do to achieve these most successfully in its 
pupils. 

A third obstacle that deters students of curriculum revision 
is the conviction that any reasonable set of principles consistently 
applied to the construction of appropriate courses of study would 
result in a program so different from that generally followed as to 
make it impossible of anything like application with the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and personnel of our teaching staffs. This con- 
viction necessitates compromises that often weaken the original 
intentions into mere tinkering. This should not be condemned, 
however, for it is indubitably leading to improvement, however 
slow the process may seem to impatient theorists, that manifests 
itself in syllabi and textbooks, which can take only short steps in 
advance of the general convictions and desires of those who are to 
use them. 

These obstacles can be measurably overcome and progress 
accelerated toward better curricula if there is agreement on a plan 
of procedure. Such a plan, consisting of eight steps, is now to be 
proposed. Whether accepted as stated or as modified, such a plan 
followed by a number of investigators, working separately or in 
committees, should insure progress toward a more reasonable body 
of subject-matter better organized for achieving commonly desired 
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1. The first step is the riddance in our minds, so far as possible, 
of the idea that anything—organization, departmental division, 
details, or method—is, merely because of its existence, essential in 
the new program. Much of the old, as provided later, will be 
incorporated into the new scheme, but only after being subjected 
to accepted principles and justifying its right. Let one temporarily 
imagine himself miraculously bereft of all memory of conventional 
practices and extraneous requirements but still possessed of his 
knowledge, attitudes, and habits, however acquired. This is 
proposed merely to enable each one to attack the problem fairly 
without the stifling effect of unconsidered tradition. 

2. With openness of mind, one is ready to take the next step: 
the formulation of guiding principles. If the task is seriously 
undertaken, one must set forth principles that are clearly conceived, 
comprehensive, and determinant of action. In this matter, at 
least, everyone must be a thorough pragmatist: any proposed 
principle that does not aid in answering the questions involved in 
formulating the new curriculum must be passed by as non-existing. 

In a discussion of this type there is space merely for presenting, 
without argument or adequate justification, five principles of the 
kind considered necessary. 

a) Public education is an investment by the state that it may 
perpetuate itself and promote its own interests. This principle 
being accepted, it follows that every detail proposed for the new 
curriculum must contribute in one or another definite way to the 
perpetuation or the improvement of such social and political life 
as we consider desirable. The school man must frequently put 
himself in the place of the supporting state and ask about any 
detail, “Does this give a reasonable promise of such profit that 
I am justified in supporting it ?” bearing in mind that any detail 
accepted excludes another competing for a place in the program. 

b) The first duty of the school is to teach pupils to do better 
the desirable things that they will do anyway. This assumes that 
the school man can decide, as inevitably someone must do, which 
of the activities of life are desirable. Lacking any authoritative 
list of such activities, which will, of course, to some extent differ 
from one community to another and even from one individual to 
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another, the school man must take the responsibility for making 
tentative decisions and for modifying his list as new factors are 
discovered. Then he must ascertain the ways in which each of the 
most important desirable activities may be performed better. 
This principle is more or less accepted in practice by all makers of 
syllabi and textbooks. It needs to be more consciously and 
consistently applied as one of the major criteria of worth. 

c) Another duty of the school is to reveal higher activities and 
to make these both desired and to an extent possible. To insure 
progress we must go beyond the preceding principle: we must 
ascertain or, using our best judgment, postulate for each group of 
pupils the desirable activities on the next higher levels, and we 
must from the competing items select those which can be so pre- 
sented that the pupils will recognize their value and gain a reason- 
able degree of mastery over them. Revelation alone is not sufficient. 
A vision, acceptance, seeking, success—all are necessary. 

d) It is wiser to seek positive constructive ends than negative 
destructive ones. Adolescents will have developed a number of 
bad attitudes or habits, most of which the adult feels impelled to 
attack directly. Occasionally it may be necessary to campaign 
for their destruction, but this principle proposes that for the most 
part they be driven out by developing positive right attitudes and 
habits. 

e) Because of the indeterminate persistence in secondary 
schools of pupils after the end of the period of compulsory education, 
every course, especially in the lower years, should be so organized 
that it is of the maximum worth to the extent to which it is pursued. 
At first thought this principle may seem impossible of acceptance, 
especially in some of the older and more formalized subjects; but 
reflection will show that already it has wide application. Most 
of the work in hygiene, physical education, appreciation of music, 
pictorial art, and literature, English expression, both written and 
oral, general science, civics, and economics, is valuable whether 
the pupil drops out of school immediately or not. As pupils become 
more certain of their futures and sufficiently matured to appreciate 
relations, values may be gradually deferred with assurance that at 
need they will be real; but there is still a vast amount of improve- 
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ment in the secondary-school curriculum which can be effected by a 
serious attempt to apply this principle as extensively as possible. 

3. When these or similar principles are accepted, one is ready 
for the third major step in the procedure, the making of an inven- 
tory, as comprehensive as possible, of the knowledge, attitudes, 
ideals, prejudices, acts, and habits desirable in citizens of a democ- 
racy. Beginnings of such inventories have here and there been 
made in special fields, such as spelling and arithmetic; but consider- 
ation needs to be given to all phases of living. Certainly we must 
record desirable personal relations, co-operative effort for commonly 
desired ends, and the like as extensively and as thoroughly as we 
have in the past the details of the logical organization of the aca- 
demic subjects. Education in accordance with the principles 
proposed under step No. 2 concerns all of life. The details inven- 
toried might as naturally be grouped under home membership, the 
use of leisure time, and civic duties as under mathematics, biological 
science, and music. 

4. The fourth step in the procedure toward a better curriculum 
is a tentative selection from the inventoried details of those for 
teaching. This would involve, first of all, the selection of those for 
which the schools assume responsibility, leaving the others to the 
home, the church, or to other agencies likely to be effective. To 
the retained details must then be assigned relative values. This 
task is another one that demands common-sense decisions, since 
we lack definitive criteria. And from the evaluated details one must 
choose those most likely to be of value to local as well as to larger 
social units. 

5. After having progressed so far by independent thinking, one 
is ready to take the fifth step, the consideration of curricula as they 
exist in our schools today. These contain many details as valuable 
to some youth in America now as they were to others in Europe 
centuries ago when they became a part of the secondary-school 
pabulum; and they contain, too, other details that have ceased to 
have great importance if any at all. Every detail now in the 
curricula must pass the tests as do those newly proposed. As 
Flexner says, every detail accepted for the new program must have 
a positive case made for it. In this matter no prejudice attends 
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either age or youth. With these details must be considered also 
school buildings and equipment now existing; the teachers in 
service and prospective, as they are and as they may be trained; 
and the textbooks available. It is believed that leadership and 
encouragement by principals and supervisors will carry many 
teachers far in the reorganization of the curriculum and that 
textbook writers will improve their product as rapidly as the 
demand justifies. 

6. The sixth step is assigning the details to the grades in which 
there is a probability of their being of maximum value according 
to the principles proposed, the achievements already made in the 
lower years, and the maturing power of assimilation by the pupils. 
Such assignments can in the beginning be made only tentatively, 
of course. So far as details have been previously taught, advantage 
should be taken of old experiences; but new items must be assigned 
according to the best combined judgments available, with the under- 
standing that they will be freely shifted as experiment reveals the 
need. 

7. As we are very generally agreed now that subject-matter 
and method are closely interrelated, the seventh step is the proposal 
of appropriate methods of organization, of presentation, of providing 
motives, and of directing individual or group work. Several of the 
principles under the second step concern methods of work as well as 
subject-matter; and it is here urged that effective methods of work 
be as seriously sought and as soundly implanted in general habits 
as the mastery of facts or principles. 

8. The eighth and final step proposed is the trial of the developed 
curriculum under varied conditions, the careful measurement of 
results, and subsequent modifications for improvement. It should 
go without saying that, however developed, an ideal curriculum 
can never be static and permanently fixed; rather, it must be 
dynamic and constantly adapted to varying needs of pupils and to 
varying conditions in the local and larger social groups. But there 
will doubtless be for each generation a more or less fixed core, both 
in the courses of study and in the curriculum, the term here being 
used in its technical sense of a group of studies leading to gradua- 
tion. 
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This proposal briefly outlines a theoretical plan for attacking 
the curriculum problem. No principal and faculty planning for 
next year’s announcement can find in it a satisfactory answer to 
all of the questions that are involved; indeed, it would require the 
concentrated and undivided attention of many able minds for years. 
Neither does any enlightened program for developing moral charac- 
ter give immediate, definitive, and final answers to all of the ques- 
tions of conduct. But just as the Golden Rule guides us in 
determining moral actions and moral attitudes, which we hope 
become higher and better with development, so it is hoped that these 
principles of procedure, or similar better ones, will make their 
contribution, here a little and there a little, to the guidance of a 
series of actions all leading toward a distant ideal constantly 
becoming higher as our vision grows clearer. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ORGANIZATION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL EXTRA- 
CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


CLOY S. HOBSON 
High School, Kearney, Nebraska 


If the curricular activities of the secondary schools have devel- 
oped far beyond the limited courses of a half-century ago into the 
rich curricula of today, the extra-curricular activities have evolved 
in an even more striking degree from practically nothing a few 
years ago to an almost bewildering multiplicity of athletic, intel- 
lectual, social, industrial, artistic, and what-not pursuits of the 
present time. If revised methods are necessary to conduct suc- 
cessfully the broadened curricular activities, so also are some 
studied methods necessary to conduct successfully the ever increas- 
ing extra-curricular activities. A heavy responsibility is laid on 
the school for what goes on outside of the classroom—a responsi- 
bility ranking close in importance to that which must be met for 
the activities inside of the classroom. Who knows whether more 
effective citizenship training is found in the classroom or out? 
Surely the extra-curricular activities, if properly conducted, furnish 
an excellent laboratory for the development of social skills. The 
problem of finding suitable methods for administering this other 
half of the school’s business is indeed a serious one. 

The administrator of extra-curricular activities in the high 
school finds himself in a dilemma. If he exercises firm control of 
the activities, he deprives the pupils of opportunity to acquire 
experience in executive management. If he allows the pupils large 
executive powers, he loses control. He must scheme to solve the 
ancient paradox—he must eat his cake and yet save it. 

The difficult problem of delegating powers and yet keeping them 
has been solved in Kearney, Nebraska, by a well-developed plan 
of co-operation between the administrator, the teachers, and the 
pupils. This plan was not written up on paper by one or a dozen 
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persons; nor was it put into full operation in a day or a week or 
a month. Its development required the co-operative efforts of all 
concerned—pupils, teachers, and administrators. The successful 
and unsuccessful experiences of other schools were studied. New 
theories were through a long period woven into old practices. So 
the whole is a composite of many ideas. To put the plan in opera- 
tion required time and much open-minded experimentation. The 
organization that succeeds in Kearney would probably fail in 
another community if taken over bodily. Yet some of the ideas 
may be carried over from this situation to another and, when 
modified to fit the new situation, be used with success. 

Kearney has a four-grade high school of four hundred and fifty 
pupils. Three years ago no general organization of extra-curricular 
affairs existed. Each organization went its own way under its 
own sponsor if it had one. All of the finances were handled by the 
school secretary. The school social life was narrow and unproduc- 
tive because whatever executive control was exercised was inhibitive. 
After a year of studying and planning and another year of experi- 
mentation and change, the extra-curricular program of the Kearney 
High School is at last in full operation. It seems to be accomplish- 
ing the purposes for which it was devised. Teachers and pupils 
like it and work for its success. The administration of it is not 
difficult or cumbersome. Such changes as the wear and tear of 
time demand yet remain to be made. 

The constitution is reported as follows, also the system of honor 
points awarded for various kinds of personal achievement. The 
system of honor points is the basis of recognition on the Student 
Advisory Board and in other school appointments, 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES PROGRAM 


ARTICLE I. PURPOSE OF THE CONSTITUTION 

The purpose of this constitution is twofold: first, to organize the extra- 
curricular activities of the Kearney High School and, second, to plan for the 
administration of the same. 

ARTICLE Il. PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 

The purpose of this program is twofold: first, to encourage all pupils of 
the Kearney High School to participate in extra-curricular activities and, 
second, to give the pupils a part in the management of the same. 
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ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP, OFFICERS, AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


SECTION 1. Every pupil of the Kearney High School shall be eligible 
to participate in this extra-curricular program. 

Sec. 2. There shall be a general supervisor of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties program, chosen by the board of education, who shall have sole executive 
charge. He shall attend the meetings of the Student Advisory Board. 

Sec. 3. There shall be a faculty committee consisting of a chairman 
and two other members chosen by the principal of the high school and the 
general supervisor, which shall act as an advisory board for the general super- 
visor and as a judiciary body for the Student Advisory Board. This com- 
mittee shall ratify student nominations for school offices before any formal 
election of officers. 

Sec. 4. There shall be a Student Advisory Board, consisting of the 
seven students who have the highest number of honor points at the beginning 
of each school year. This Student Advisory Board shall determine student 
opinion, advise the general supervisor of desired action, and perform other 
legislative duties. It shall also perform administrative duties at the direction 
of the general supervisor. 

Subdivision A. There shall be a president and a secretary of this Student 
Advisory Board chosen by a majority vote of the members of the board. 

Subdivision B. There shall be as many standing committees chosen 
from the members of the board as from time to time shall be found necessary. 


ARTICLE IV. MEETINGS 
SECTION 1. Meetings of the faculty committee shall be held upon the 
call of any member. 
Sec. 2. Regular meetings of the Student Advisory Board shall be held 
as its members shall determine each year. 
SEc. 3. Special meetings of the Student Advisory Board shall be held 
upon the call of any member or the general supervisor. 


ARTICLE V. SPONSORS 


SEcTIon 1. A sponsor of a high-school organization shall attend all 
meetings, business or social, of the organization of which he is sponsor. He 
shall be responsible for the general conduct of these meetings and for the 
action taken by the organization at these meetings. 

SEc. 2. He shall direct the treasurer of the organization of which he is 
sponsor in the care of the funds of the organization. He shall see that the 
treasurer keeps his accounts accurately, checks them with Mrs. Scoutt at the 
end of each month, and prepares them for auditing at the close of each semester. 

Sec. 3. He shall see that the organization of which he is sponsor comes 
regularly under the extra-curricular activities program as outlined in the 
constitution and by-laws, co-operating with the general supervisor and faculty 
committee to make the organization serve the purpose for which it is intended. 
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ARTICLE VI. AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this constitution may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of 
the members of the Student Advisory Board with the approval of the faculty 
committee and the general supervisor. 


BY-LAWS 


1. No high-school organization may exist until its constitution is ratified 
by the faculty committee. 

2. Each organization shall be sponsored by a member of the faculty elected 
in the manner provided for officers. 

3. The date of any meeting of any organization shall be scheduled on the 
high-school calendar before such meeting is announced. In the case of social 
meetings the date shall be scheduled at least one week before the event. In all 
cases the program for the meeting shall be approved at the time of scheduling 
the date. 

4. Meetings in which both boys and girls participate shall be sponsored by 
both a man and a woman member of the faculty. If only boys participate, one 
man is sufficient. If only girls participate, one woman is sufficient. 

5. Each organization may have one indoor social function each semester. 

6. Evening meetings, whether social or business, may hold not later than 
half-past ten. 

HONOR-POINT SCHEDULE 

Athletics: 

Football captain 

Basketball captain 

Track captain 

Baseball captain 

Captain class team 

On school team 

On school squad (not on team) 

On class team 

Gymnasium (each semester) 

Yell leader, school 

Yell leader, class, 

Pep Club director 

Pep Club member 


Social: 


Senior or Junior class: 
President 


Sophomore or Freshman class: 
President 
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Hi-Y Club: 


Other social, intellectual, or moral clubs same as Hi-Y 
Boy Scouts, member 
Camp Fire, member 
Senior class play 
Assembly program 
Intellectual: 
All grades for semester average (group) I 
All grades for semester average (group) II 
Highest semester grade in any division of a class 
Debating: 
In the class 
On the squad 5 
On the team 5 extra 
Winning district championship 10 extra 
Winning state debate 
Expression: 
In the class (each semester) 
In declamatory contest 
Winner of local contest 
10 extra 
5 extra 
Ready writing contest 
Extemporaneous speaking contest 
Winner of first place in either ready writing contest or extempo- 
raneous speaking contest 
Garden club: 
Each project 
Winner in state demonstration 


Bible study (each semester) 
School projects: 

Echo or Annual: 
Editor-in-chief 
Managing editor 
Each associate editor 


Girls’ Club: 
Winner in interstate demonstration. 5 extra 
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Each reporter 
Business manager 
Each assistant 
Music and art: 
Glee Club: 
Members (each semester) 
Public appearance (each) 
Orchestra or band: 
Member (each semester) 


Public appearance (each) 

Music or art lessons taken outside granted honor points on presen- 
tation of written statement of satisfactory progress (each 
semester) 

Activities outside school: 

Honor points will be granted for hobbies pursued, home work, 
industrial work, individual study or reading in great amounts, 
educational projects, or any worthy enterprise performed seri- 
ously when satisfactory reports are made to the faculty 


committee. 
Requirements: 
Each pupil must make each semester a minimum of: 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 
Maximum limit will be fixed later, if necessary. 


The number of points given for each of the various activities 
was determined on the four following considerations: (1) the social 
and ethical status of the activity, (2) the amount of work required 
for participation, (3) the benefit which the pupil receives from the 
work, and (4) the other compensations such as school credit, money, 
or social recognition which the activity yields. 

Individual record blanks were prepared to facilitate making up 
the Student Advisory Board. The blank has a space for recording 
each possible credit. Each pupil fills out his own blank under the 
direction of an advisory teacher who has a small group of pupils in 
his charge. The blank is then filed with the faculty committee. 
The honor points are computed by the Student Advisory Board and 
checked by the faculty committee each spring. The seven pupils 
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having the highest number of honor points are assigned to the Stu- 
dent Advisory Board for the following year. 

The help of three teachers was enlisted early in the development 
of the extra-curricular program. These same teachers later became 
the members of the faculty committee and have held that position 
since. It was through the interest and enthusiasm of these teachers 
that the administrator was able to solicit successfully the help of 
teachers and pupils. They had a real desire to help solve the prob- 
lem of handling out-of-the-classroom activities. One of the big 
problems in handling these affairs is to find teachers capable and 
willing to work outside the classsroom. If such teachers cannot be 
found, the success of the whole enterprise is seriously endangered. 

The work of the general supervisor has been done in Kearney by 
the principal of the high school. Needless to say, routine work 
suffers when extra-curricular work is properly done, and extra- 
curricular work suffers when routine work is attended to. It is 
highly desirable to have someone for general supervisor who has 
more time for it than the principal can spare. In general, the whole 
program is under the direction of the three divisions of government 
—the general supervisor as executive, the faculty committee as 
judicial, and the Student Advisory Board as representative and 
legislative. The practice is, of course, not quite as definite as the 
theory. 

The Student Advisory Board and the manner of determining its 
composition are perhaps the strongest features of the system. One 
of the chief advantages of the method adopted for the selection of 
the representative body is the possibility of discovering and develop- 
ing boys and girls with the qualities necessary to represent and to 
lead their fellows. Under the wise direction of the advisory teacher 
the pupil indicates his various activities in the spaces provided or 
on the back of the individual record blank. Many pupils write more 
on the back of the blank than they do on the front. They have 
more interests not on the schedule than on the schedule. From 
the records thus submitted the faculty committee and the general 
supervisor find out just where the pupil’s interests lie and just 
what he is capable of doing. He may then be encouraged and 
helped in his efforts to participate effectively in the activities for 
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which he is adapted. This plan, if carefully administered, takes 
care of not only the timid yet capable youngsters but also the 
forward social pushers who are usually incapable or otherwise 
objectionable. 

Further than this, the honor-point schedule with membership 
on the Student Advisory Board as an attraction encourages pupils 
to work consistently in extra-curricular affairs. Pupils with quali- 
ties of leadership discovered in the ninth grade are not lost sight of; 
nor do they tire out after one year of work. They may be depended 
on for the whole four years. Thus the function of discovering and 
developing leadership is effectively served by the extra-curricular 
program. 

Two necessary and effective checks are provided in the constitu- 
tion and by-laws. The first check regulates election to office. 
The pupils are admitted to positions of leadership only after meeting 
rigid requirements. The names of popular candidates for election 
to any office must be ratified by the faculty committee before they 
appear on the ballot. The records of scholarship and attendance 
and the moral and social attitude of each prospective candidate 
are scanned. Furthermore, the honor-point schedule is so arranged 
that the pupils must participate in some of the more worth-while 
activities if they expect to become members of the Student Advisory 
Board. A girl who is wholly social or a boy who is an athlete and 
nothing else has difficulty piling up enough honor points to gain 
the coveted position of honor. Thus, in an effective measure the 
election to positions of responsibility and honor is controlled. 
Some people will say that we are robbing the pupils of their right to 
elect their leaders or that we are teaching them a false brand of 
representative government. The pupils do not make such a 
criticism. They appreciate the fact that we are teaching them to 
select the most effective leaders. 

A second effective check is in the provisions regulating the 
organization of clubs or societies and the meetings of these. In the 
first place, the proposed organization must have a constitution 
acceptable to the faculty committee and the general supervisor. 
This provision operates to check the organization of too many 
societies and allows the organization of only those that have worthy 
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purposes. For example, only one club in the normal training 
department was allowed last year whereas two existed before. 
The purpose of this club is not purely social, as it has been in the 
past, but professional as well. The pupils seem to enjoy the formal- 
ity of making a constitution, regularly adopting it, and enforcing 
its provisions. Uniform regulations for the meetings of organiza- 
tions save much trouble. All of the pupils know what they may 
expect. Furthermore, the Kearney plan puts the burden of 
responsibility for the success of meetings on one central group, 
the faculty committee. The date for a meeting must be on the 
school calendar one week before the event. The calendar does not 
become confused or crowded. The complete program or plan for 
each business or social meeting must be approved before the date 
can go on the calendar. The pupils have learned not to ask for a 
business meeting unless a quantity of necessary business urges, 
and they know that a social function will not be permitted until 
an adequate and satisfactory program has been arranged. They 
agree that their meetings, both business and social, are more 
satisfactory under these regulations. So these checks on organiza- 
tions not only work effectively but also are agreeable to the pupils. 

Some of the more specific details of the Kearney plan are 
adapted, perhaps, only to local conditions. Each organization may 
have only one indoor social function each semester. One each 
semester, we consider in Kearney, is enough if the social functions 
are to be “‘events.” ‘These are held in the gymnasium. All elec- 
tions are held in the spring so that the extra-curricular program can 
begin with the opening of school in the autumn. The regulations 
as to sponsors seem necessary and adequate. The schedule of 
honor points is adapted to local needs. 

The general plan is, however, we believe, a good one and usable 
in other situations. Though it is the result of combining with 
successful experiences in other schools many original theories devised 
here, the pupils feel that it is a thing of their own creation. Perhaps 
it is this pride of ownership that makes for its success in Kearney. 
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LEADERSHIP IN RELATION TO INTELLIGENCE 


H. S. BENNETT ann B. R. JONES 
Rochester Shop School, Rochester, New York 


Mr. George Van Ness Dearborn in an article’ in the Scientific 
American Supplement for August 25, 1917, enumerated those 
qualities which he considered essential to leadership. He sum- 
marized by stating that intelligence, of course, underlies ability 
in leadership. He further stated that every normal being is poten- 
tially aleader. He considered initiative, courage, self-trust, insight, 
kindliness, good humor, and knowledge of human nature as the 
qualities involved in leadership. Bodily energy underlies the indis- 
pensable vigor, self-confidence, and initiative of every leader, 
according to Mr. Dearborn. 

It would appear from a consideration of the careers of acknowl- 
edged leaders that these are the qualities possessed by them. The 
study here reported is an effort to determine whether the possession 
of the qualities listed by Mr. Dearborn indicates ability to become 
a leader and whether intelligence underlies these qualities. 

The conclusions are drawn from an investigation which included 
twenty-nine pupils attending the Rochester Shop School. The 
intelligence rating was determined by means of eight tests of the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale, age not being considered. The 
estimate of ability as leaders was the result of the combined judg- 
ment of the instructors, the principal, and the athletic director. 
Each instructor listed five boys whom he considered the leaders 
in his classes and also submitted a list of the five who appeared to 
be deficient in those qualities usually considered essential to leader- 
ship. The principal selected the five boys whom he considered 
the leaders in the school activities. The athletic director selected 
the five boys who were recognized by the students and by the 

* George Van Ness Dearborn, “Every Man a Leader,” Scientific American 
Supplement, LXXXIV (August 25, 1917), 118-10. 
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faculty as the leaders in athletic activities and also five who had 
failed in physical training. 

Of the boys in the superior group on the Otis test, 110+, all 
but one were rated as leaders. Every boy shown to be inferior by 
the Otis test was rated inferior. No boy rated as a leader was in 
the inferior group, while one boy considered deficient in the quali- 
ties necessary to leadership was included in the superior group. 
This boy was deficient in athletic work only. While the average 
group was about evenly divided between the leaders and the oppo- 
site classification, it is significant that those rated as leaders were 
in the upper half of the average group and those of the opposite 
classification were in the lower half of the average group. 

It may be interesting to consider briefly a few individual cases. 
Case 4 (Table I), a boy sixteen years and nine months old, had been 
two years and three months in the school and was rated as a leader 
by his instructors, by the principal, and by the athletic director. 
He had been an important member of nearly every team since he 
entered the school. He was elected manager of four athletic teams 
and was a member of the Athletic Council consisting of four stu- 
dents. He was at one time president of the Athletic Council. He 
promoted and managed numerous enterprises connected with school 
activities, such as banquets, candy sales, and other projects of a 
financial nature. This boy had an Otis score of 116. 

Case 2 had been in the school one year and eight months and 
was seventeen years and eight months old. He took an active 
part in the various school activities, being a candidate for several 
offices. He was manager of the wrestling team and demonstrated 
his ability as a leader in this capacity. He took entire charge of 
one important campaign to finance school activities and carried it 
to a successful conclusion. He was a candidate for a member of 
every team since his entrance. He was rated as a leader by instruc- 
tors, principal, and athletic director. His Otis score was 129. 

Case 7, a boy fourteen years and three months old, had been in 
the school only three months but was rated as a leader in his shop 
classes and class work and had shown initiative in taking part in 
school activities. He showed no hesitation in meeting opponents 
whom he knew to be his physical superiors. Those with whom he 
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came in contact thought that he possessed the qualities essential 
to leadership to a marked degree. His Otis score was 112. 

Case 27 was fifteen years and six months old and had been in 
the school eight months. He came from a refined home and while 
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AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION AND INTELLIGENCE ScorRES BASED ON E1cut TESTS OF 
THE Otis Group INTELLIGENCE SCALE, Form B, or TWENTY-NINE Boys 
ATTENDING THE ROCHESTER SHOP SCHOOL IN APRIL, 1921 
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perfectly capable, from a physical standpoint, of indulging in any 
of the school activities, he did not do so. He was rated as a failure 
by his instructors, especially by his shop instructor, and had failed 
in four out of five subjects. His Otis score was 60. 

Case 25, a boy eighteen years and three months old, had been 
in school one year and eight months. He had failed in half of his 
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subjects, and his shop work was below the average during that time. 
He showed no interest in any school activity. His Otis score was 66. 

Case 24 was a boy fifteen years and one month old and had been 
in school eight months. He had failed in half of his subjects and 
was reported a possible failure for the term. His shop work was 
below the average. He showed no interest in any activity of the 
school. His Otis score was 71. 

This investigation would indicate that intelligence underlies 
ability in leadership and that low intelligence effectually bars a 
person from leadership. Those having superior or high average 
intelligence appear to possess to a marked degree those qualities of 
initiative, courage, self-trust, insight, kindliness, good humor, and 
knowedge of human nature which are essential to leadership, while 
in the case of those ranking low on the intelligence scale these 
qualities appear to be lacking to a considerable extent. Our 
observations would indicate also that those who achieve leadership 
are possessed of good physique and bodily energy. Without a 
high degree of intelligence, however, these physical characteristics 
do not indicate potential possibilities for leadership. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF CONSOLIDATED 
RURAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


O. H. GREIST 
County Superintendent of Schools, Winchester, Indiana 


The American high school developed first in cities and towns 
where the density of population made it possible for children to 
stay at home and attend high school just as they had attended the 
elementary school. The sparseness of the population and the 
conservatism of the people in rural districts delayed the establishing 
of high schools in the smaller towns and in the open country until 
the consolidation of elementary schools had solved the problem of 
getting together enough children to warrant starting a high school. 
Now the spread of rural high schools is keeping pace with the con- 
solidation of rural elementary schools and is preceding it in places. 

In Randolph County, Indiana, it is now possible for every rural 
child in the whole county to attend a commissioned high school 
while living at home. Since this county has been so successful in 
developing secondary education, a report of the conditions obtaining 
there may be of general interest. 

Randolph County is in the east central part of Indiana and 
has twelve civil townships containing from twenty-four to seventy- 
four square miles each. The county is almost square, and its area 
is 460 square miles. The surface is slightly rolling, and the land 
is fertile. Agriculture is the chief industry. There are two small 
cities and ten smaller towns, seven of which are incorporated. The 
roads of the county are surfaced with four miles of brick, about five 
miles of cement, and more than 800 miles of gravel and crushed 
limestone. There are approximately 200 miles of dirt road. There 
are now being constructed one mile of brick road, nine miles of 
cement road, and forty-five miles of gravel and crushed stone road. 
These highways usually run on section or half-section lines. The 
assessed valuation of the townships varies from three to ten millions 
of dollars, and the tax levy for school purposes ranges from thirty- 
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five cents to eighty-five cents on the hundred dollars, with an average 
of sixty-one cents. There are no parochial or private high schools 
in the county. The rural population is 19,057, and the people are 
all American-born. 

The first consolidated school was located at Lynn in Washington 
Township in 1gor and the latest one at Ridgeville in Franklin 
Township in 1920. Sixteen commissioned high schools have been 
established, and they are so situated that no child in the county 
lives more than six miles from some one of them. When the move- 
ment toward consolidation began, from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
eighth-grade graduates entered high school; since 1915 the average 
percentage has been 96. Sixty-one rural children were in high school 
in 1901; this year there are 1,044. 

Half of the schools are in the open country, and the others are 
in small towns. The buildings are modern in every respect. They 
are heated by steam or hot-air furnaces; the fan system of ventila- 
tion is used in most of them; the drinking fountains and toilets are 
sanitary; the classrooms are lighted from one side, and all of the 
schools have modern furniture and equipment. The school grounds 
cover from three to six acres of land and are equipped with tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds, running tracks, and playground apparatus. 

The Indiana schools are organized on the township basis with 
the county superintendent in general charge. The amount of 
money available for school purposes in the various townships is 
not uniform, but varies with the number and value of the public 
utilities, the size of the towns therein, and with the value of agri- 
cultural lands. 

The township trustee selects the principal and the teachers of 
his school with the advice and consent of the county superintendent. 
The trustee is the business agent of the school. He makes the tax 
levy, provides transportation for the children who live more than 
a mile and a half from the building, purchases supplies, and sees 
that the building is kept in repair. 

The principal must be a graduate of a standard normal school 
or college and must have demonstrated executive capacity as a 
high-school teacher of several years’ experience. While his contract 
is for one year only, his tenure of office in the community is as long 
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as he cares to stay if he gives general satisfaction in his work. 
Most of the principals in the county have had all of their teaching 
experience there and have worked in only a few schools. The 
school morale and interest are so strong that principals often refuse 
to leave the county when more attractive salaries elsewhere are 
offered them. They are required to live in the community where 
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Fic. 1.—Types of schools located in Randolph County, Indiana 


they work, and they are encouraged to become leaders in com- 
munity enterprises. 

The bus drivers report to the principals each morning the time 
at which they took the first child in the bus, when they arrived at 
the school, and anything that seriously affects the children in their 
charge or anything that delayed them on their trips. The teachers 
of each school report any sick child to the principal, and he decides 
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whether the child shall go to the restroom and later go home in 
the bus or whether there are indications of a contagious disease. 
In the latter case, he telephones the health nurse who goes to the 
schoo] immediately. The principal also reports any unexplained 
absence to the county attendance officer. The principal teaches 
not less than four nor more than five of the eight periods in the 
day. In addition to these duties, he has those which usually belong 
to a principal of a school in a city. He has telephone communica- 
tion with the county superintendent, but because of the distance 
of the schools from the county seat the principal must be given and 
must assume a great deal of responsibility in conducting his school. 
The success or failure of the school depends to no small degree on 
his initiative, tact, and energy. 

At least two-thirds of the teachers of each school must have 
degrees from standard normal schools or colleges, and the others 
must have had at least two years of work in one of these institu- 
tions. They teach six periods and have one assembly period each 
day. Thestandard of the county is a teacher for every twenty-five 
pupils. 

The professional interest of the teachers of the county is main- 
tained by an institute of five days immediately preceding the 
opening of school and by a single day’s institute held at the end of 
each school month. The institutes have general sessions in the 
morning and sectional meetings in the afternoon. There are 
sections for primary teachers, grade teachers, and high-school 
teachers, and one for the principals. Teachers’ reading circle 
books are read and discussed. There is also a section of teachers 
who take an extension course in Indiana University. Weekly 
teachers’ meetings are held in each school. 

Eleven of the schools are organized on the six-six plan and the 
remainder on the eight-four plan. The course of study of the 
first group includes, below the ninth grade, general science, manual 
training or agriculture, domestic science, music, and art. The 
course of study of the second group omits general science. The 
electives are vocational agriculture in one school, a commercial 
course in another, and domestic science, manual training or agri- 
culture, music, and art in all of them. Most of the courses in the 
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county are very much alike, so that pupils who have to change 
schools are able to continue their work without loss of time. Never- 
theless, some freedom in trying out new things is granted those 
schools which seem to offer the greatest probability of success. 

The school at Parker is trying an elementary course in political 
economy; the one at Lynn, a commercial course; the Spartanburg 
school, systematic physical training by means of setting-up exercises 
and group games; and the Lincoln and McKinley schools, a course 
in vocational agriculture. 

Copies of the daily records of attendance and the pupils’ grades 
are filed in the superintendent’s office, and there also may be found 
a card record of the physical examination of each child. 

The work of the school health nurse was so efficient during the 
past year that no school was closed because of contagious disease; 
there were but four deaths among the school children of the county, 
and none of these were high-school students. The health of the 
pupils is better when they are in school than when they are not. 
The health nurse is a registered graduate nurse of some years’ 
experience, uses an automobile to reach the various schools, and is 
employed under a law permitting a teacher of health and hygiene. 

Every modern high school promotes and encourages extra- 
curricular activities. These are especially needed in rural com- 
munities where opportunities for co-operative play and under- 
takings are rare compared with those to be found in the cities. 
The absence of co-operation and abundance of life and leisure are 
factors which contribute to the barrenness and meagerness of rural 
life and tend to draw young people away from the country. The 
rural high schools of this county strive to overcome this condition 
and to help the pupils to realize that rural life can be made attractive 
and wholesome. Each of the schools has two or more basket-ball 
teams; several have baseball teams and track teams. Three 
schools have tennis courts; thirteen have orchestras; all give 
during the year one or more plays; all take part in a discussion 
league; eleven have glee clubs; nine sponsor lecture courses. 
Two wired their buildings for electricity and bought a small dynamo 
so that evening meetings could be held. All contribute to farmers’ 
institutes and other public gatherings by furnishing music or some 
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other form of entertainment. They all have alumni associations 
and the usual round of festivities found at commencement in 
the most wide-awake schools. A county athletic and literary 
association conducts a county basket-ball tournament, a field meet, 
and an oratorical contest. One school purchased an abandoned 
church, moved it a half-mile, and made it over into a gymnasium. 
This school collected more than two thousand dollars for sufferers 
from a tornado that passed through the township, estimated each 
family’s loss, and apportioned the money accordingly. Most of 
the schools have made a large part of their playground apparatus. 
The district basket-ball tournament was won by a team from one 
of the schools; the successful contestant in the county and district 
discussion league came from another school; and the county 
baseball and track meets were won by one of the rural high schools. 
When it is remembered that one-half of these schools are in the 
open country with fields and woods surrounding them, this array 
of extra-curricular activities is an imposing one. They alone are 
worth all that the schools cost. 

There are some difficulties in the administration of rural high 
schools which do not appear in city schools. First, the distances 
at which the pupils live from the school create a demand for some 
means of transportation for many of them. In this county trans- 
portation is furnished by the school and costs about seventeen 
cents per day for each pupil. Of course, all transported pupils 
must leave the building immediately after school is dismissed; 
this interferes somewhat with the extra-curricular activities. 

Second, it is difficult to secure rural-minded high-school teachers 
who will live all of the week in the communities which they serve. 
There is a strong temptation for teachers to leave the rural districts 
and spend every week-end in neighboring towns. This difficulty 
will be lessened when rural families send more of their children to 
normal schools and colleges. 

Third, it is difficult to find satisfactory living conditions in 
some rural communities, and in many the people do not want to be 
bothered with anyone outside of the immediate family. Some 
schools have tried teacherages, but this is not altogether ideal 
because it is conducive to too much “shop talk,” and irritations 
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started between teachers grow by the friction of constant associa- 
tion both in and out of school. 

Fourth, supplies for the work in domestic science and manual 
training are sometimes difficult to get when needed. 

Fifth, proper janitor service is harder to secure, especially in 
the open country schools. 

Last of all, it is difficult to get the people to agree to a curriculum 
that best ministers to rural life. They insist on the same sort of 
training that is offered by the nearby city. Vocational agriculture 
has a much harder time making a place for itself in rural high schools 
than does an industrial course in the city. Many farmers still 
ridicule scientific farming and call it “book farming.” However, 
this difficulty will diminish as the newer methods of farming become 
more general. 

Rural schools have an advantage in the fact that the children 
are accustomed to work. There are also fewer distractions and 
outside interests to call their minds away from their studies. 

Any movement that has had a continuous growth for twenty 
years may be supposed to be satisfactory. A questionnaire sent 
to the parents of the pupils of these schools included the following 
questions which are pertinent to this discussion: ‘Are the increased 
school advantages worth the increased cost ?”’ Four hundred and four 
answered “yes”; ninety-six answered “‘no”; fifteen did not know, 
and a small number did not answer at all. To the question, “Would 
you change back to the old way?” 458 answered “no”; fifty-nine 
answered “‘yes”; six did not know, and some did not answer. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the isolated rural school 
has been its inability to provide those things which polish and 
adorn life. These high schools give the young people during the 
all-important adolescent period that broader outlook which leads 
to refinement and to an appreciation of the things which are not 
so much “‘of the earth earthy,” the absence of which caused the 
boorishness that has been the reproach of the country man in days 
gone by. The boys and girls from these schools look, talk, and act 
like the boys and girls from cultured homes anywhere. The rural 
high school is preserving all of the homely virtues of country life 
and is adding to the charm that culture brings. 


AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


L. F. JOLLEY 
Elgin, Illinois 


In most large high schools the records of school funds are kept 
by the treasurers of the different organizations. Each treasurer 
makes separate reports, keeps separate accounts, and does separate 
banking. The athletic association has its treasurer; the Junior 
class has its treasurer; the Senior class has its treasurer, and so on 
down the long list of organizations which are in every large high 
school. 

This system of handling organization funds in high schools is 
very unbusiness-like and inefficient, in that there are a dozen or 
more school bank accounts when there might be one and a dozen 
or more books to audit at the end of the year when there might be 
only one set. In practice, many of these accounts are not audited 
at all. It also usually works out in practice that the books kept by 
the various treasurers are different in form and difficult of access, 
being in the hands of people in various parts of the school building. 
It is as if a department store had separate treasurers and separate 
bank accounts for each department and had no general manager. 

An accounting system should be set up so that all of the various 
organization funds will be handled by one high-school treasurer 
using a special system of accounting. 

It is the purpose of this discussion to show that such a centralized 
system is, first of all, needed and that such a system can be made 
efficient, business-like, protective, and educational. Finally, a 
system of centralized accounting is to be described which meets 
the needs of our high schools and which can be made a part of the 
commercial course. 

There is a pure business side to the administration of our high 
schools, and the problems which arise in this field of the principal’s 
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work are the same kinds of problems which are presented to the 
manager of a business. Our high schools have athletic associations, 
glee clubs, class organizations, class annuals, school papers, savings 
banks, school stores, students’ aid funds, and many other activities 
involving money. Indeed, it is almost impossible to make a list 
of funds which would include every fund of every high school. 
They are like separate departments of a business; some are large 
and some are small, but in our largest high schools the amount of 
business done through these various organizations or departments 
is upwards of $25,000 a year. This would be a small amount of 
money for a business, but no business man would think of handling 
that amount of money, coming from so many different sources, 
without a treasurer or manager and without a well-organized 
system of accounting and periodical audits. Yet most of our large 
high schools do not have a single school treasurer, a centralized 
system of accounting, or any real audit. 

It should be the policy of every supervisor of high-school work 
to know just how each organization stands financially and to be able 
to go to one place for any information which he desires. It is 
practically impossible for a high-school principal to check up on each 
organization under the present method of handling the funds in 
most high schools. There is no system of receipts, no systematic 
way of filing bills which are paid or to be paid by the high school 
to companies in the city or out of the city, no ledgers or cash book, 
and there is no one time at which the books of all of the school 
activities are up to date. I think I know whereof I speak in regard 
to this matter because of my experience with organizations in our 
high schools. 

A single high-school treasurer with a centralized system of 
accounting would correct all of these difficulties and would, further- 
more, secure better co-operation from the organizations, for the 
reason that it is formal. No organization could break into the 
regular routine of keeping these accounts without the treasurer of 
the high school knowing it at once and the principal in turn receiving 
the information. The system would protect all concerned because 
the books could be audited annually by a certified public accountant. 
An audit is needed as much in the organization funds as it is in 
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the board of education funds which are received from the state or 
local taxes. They are semi-public funds, and the principal of the 
high school and the superintendent are responsible for their safety 
and management. 

Let us now turn to a description of a system which is in use in 
some of our large high schools. The system itself includes a cash- 
journal, ledgers, receipts, voucher checks, and statement blanks. 

The cash journal is made up of cash-journal sheets with five 
double columns, the columns being so headed that they best meet 
the needs of the school. The first double column should be headed 
“General,” and the last on the sheet, “‘Cash.”” The other three 
columns should be used for the funds of organizations in the school 
having the largest number of receipts and disbursements; for 
instance, Athletic Association, Class of 1923, and Girls’ Athletic 
Association. The double columns provide for debit and credit entries. 

There are two ledgers in this system. One ledger is for the 
accounts of the organizations, the funds of which are being kept 
by the high-school treasurer, and the other ledger is for the com- 
panies with which the high-school organizations do business. 
These ledger accounts are the standard ledger accounts with debit, 
credit, and balance columns as used in the average business. 

The use of the other forms can best be described by showing 
how they are used in receipts and expenditures of money. Let us 
suppose that the high-school treasurer has received all of the 
balances from the high-school organizations and is ready to keep 
the books of the business conducted by these organizations. 
Suppose that the Athletic Association takes in $300 on September 
20, 1922, for a football game. This amount will be turned over 
to the high-school treasurer, and a receipt will be drawn to this 
organization. There will be a duplicate of the receipt in the receipt 
book which is kept in the high-school treasurer’s office. Thus there 
will always bea record of the original entry. The original receipt will 
be handed to the organization official who turned over the money. 
When this money is deposited in the bank an entry is made in the 
cash journal, the entry being in the cash debit column and in the 
column headed Athletic Association, credit. This is the simplest 
possible entry for a cash receipt. Suppose that the next day the 
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high-school treasurer receives $200, of which $100 belongs to the 
Athletic Association, $60 to the Girls’ Athletic Association, and 
$40 to the Art Fund. In this case $200 is entered in the cash 
column, debit side, under date of September 21, 1922; $100 in the 
column headed Athletic Association, credit, $60 in the column 
headed Girls’ Athletic Association, credit, and $40 in the general 
column with “Art Fund” in the description column, as there is no 
special column for this fund. The amount belonging to the Art 
Fund should be posted to the account in the organization ledger 
as an individual item. The totals of the special columns, for 
example, that headed Athletic Association, can be posted to the 
organization ledger accounts on the completion of each page or at 
regular intervals of time, say once a month. 

Disbursements put to use the voucher checks. The voucher 
check is only the regular check form with a special form attached 
so that goods can be listed and priced. When the voucher check 
is properly folded, it is the size of an ordinary check. No one can 
indorse it without indorsing the goods or services for which it was 
issued. On the voucher check spaces are provided for the signatures 
of the person receiving the goods and of the organization officials 
approving payment. The bank, however, looks for only the 
signature of the high-school treasurer for authority to cash the 
check. 

Disbursements, too, involve order blanks. These are of the 
regular form, with spaces for date, company, organization making 
purchase, shipping instructions, and list of goods. They are in 
triplicate and are so numbered; each copy is also a different color. 

If some goods are purchased by the Athletic Association, the 
coach or purchaser for the organization fills out, or has filled out, 
an order blank in triplicate, the green copy of which goes to the 
merchant, the pink copy to the purchaser, and the original white 
copy to the high-school treasurer. Suppose that the purchase 
amounts to $75 and that the goods are to be paid for. A voucher 
is filled out from the order blank and signed by the treasurer, a 
pupil being asked to get the “receipt of goods” blank on the voucher 
signed. The goods should be itemized on the voucher and all 
signatures secured so that the complete authority for the payment 
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is shown on the voucher. If this cannot be done at the time and 
it is necessary to make the payment, which the high-school treasurer 
is absolutely certain is O.K., the signatures may be secured at a 
later date. The signature required by the bank should be the 
high-school treasurer’s signature. The voucher is posted to the 
cash-journal, and the name of the company or individual to whom 
it is drawn is entered in the description column; $75 is entered in 
the cash column, credit, and $75 entered in the Athletic Association 
column, debit. In case there is no special column for the fund 
paying the money and the general column has to be used, the name 
of the fund should be entered in the description column as well as 
the name of the company to which the voucher is drawn. The 
cash column should be used to prove each sheet as it is completed. 

Remember that the debit of cash is the credit of the organization 
account and vice versa. 

From the standpoint of the organization whose funds are being 
handled the criticism has been made that a centralized fund account- 
ing system involves a great deal of “red tape” which causes con- 
siderable inconvenience. The fact is that where the centralized 
system is used organizations find that their business is done with 
much less trouble than in institutions where separate books are 
kept and the various organizations handle their own funds. 
Suppose that there is a football game at which the umpire and the 
referee are to be taken care of, as far as their fees and expenses 
are concerned, by the high-school treasurer. The high-school 
treasurer can turn over to the football manager two blank vouchers. 
These vouchers can be filled out for the services rendered and the 
amount of these services, and the manager can get them indorsed 
by the officials receiving the money. He can then pay the officials 
out of the regular receipts for the game which he has in his possession 
and substitute for this cash the signed vouchers. The high-school 
treasurer makes out the check part of the voucher, Signs it, and 
puts it through the bank as cash. He then has an explicit receipt 
for the money and the exact services for which it was paid. No 
money has been paid out without a voucher drawn for it or without 
the bank records showing it as a deposit. This method can take 
care of any emergency payments which may be necessary. 
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The entries described so far are on the receipts, vouchers, and 
order blanks which are all original entries. At the time the treas- 
urer is making these entries or requiring the bookkeeping pupils to 
make them, they can all be posted to the cash-journal and to the 
ledgers. The bookkeeping is then complete, giving the history of 
each transaction in a condensed form. Reference can be made to 
the original entries quickly and at any time. Once each month the 
high-school treasurer instructs the upper bookkeeping pupils, or 
does it himself, to draw off statements showing receipts, disburse- 
ments, and balance for each organization. These are made in 
duplicate or triplicate, as he may desire. One copy goes to the 
organization, one copy to the high-school principal, and the original 
copy remains in the office of the high-school treasurer. These 
reports filed furnish all of the books necessary for the organization 
officials to keep. 

When goods are purchased, the amount is posted from the orders 
to the credit of the company from which they are purchased; 
when payment is made, the amount is posted from the voucher 
stub to the debit of the company to which payment is made. In 
taking a trial balance it should be remembered that the company 
ledger is an auxiliary ledger and should not enter into the trial 
balance. 

It is worth mentioning that this system can be made a part of 
the educational courses in the commercial department. There is 
no reason why pupils in accounting cannot be required to do the 
work in the upper bookkeeping classes. The system here described 
requires the high-school treasurer to sign all receipts and vouchers 
and any other forms of original entry. A large amount of work in 
filling out these forms and posting to the cash book and ledger can 
be done by the bookkeeping pupils. There is an absolute check 
on the cash every day, no matter who handles the money or who 
draws the receipts; besides, every organization has reports which are 
drawn off from the books by the bookkeeping pupils in their regular 
class periods or at such times as may be designated. Hence the 
organizations themselves can report any errors. 

The criticism is sometimes made that our commercial courses 
are not practical. Here is an opportunity to give the bookkeeping 
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pupils an actual set of books on which to work. Almost every pupil 
who graduates from our high schools will at some time be called on to 
take care of funds noi his own. No matter what work he follows, 
he will meet this situation, and he will be much better prepared 
if he has done some of the same kind of work during his high-school 
days. The principles he learns by keeping records of high-school 
funds will perhaps be the most serviceable knowledge of any gained 
in accounting. 

The system described secures co-operation from faculty advisers 
and other organization officials because it is a formal system in 
which any failure to co-operate is discovered at once and the high- 
school treasurer need not complete any transaction until his regula- 
tions are conformed with. 

This centralized system is now being used in such high schools 
as the Elgin High School, Elgin, Illinois; Mount Vernon Township 
High School, Mount Vernon, Illinois; East High School of Aurora, 
Aurora, Illinois; Chauncey L. Higbee High School, Pittsfield, 
Illinois; Glenbard Township High School, Glen Ellyn, Illinois; 
Joliet Township High School and Junior College, Joliet, Illinois; 
Herrin Township High School, Herrin, Illinois; and the high schools 


of Detroit, Michigan. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF BIOLOGY IN THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


OSCAR W. RICHARDS 
University of Oregon 


The first step in the preparation of a pedagogical test to measure 
achievement in high-school biology was a study of the courses 
given in different parts of the United States. The data are of 
general interest, and this paper summarizes the statistical results 
and gives a short analysis of the material received. 

The gathering of this material was accomplished in the early 
part of 1921 by a circular letter, which was sent to the superin- 
tendent of schools in each of the fifty-three cities having a popula- 
tion of one hundred thousand or more. This letter requested a 
copy of the course of study and the names of the texts used in the 
teaching of biology in the school system. Only 45 per cent of the 
superintendents replied, and a second letter was sent with an 
inclosed book list, to be checked and returned, listing all of the 
texts included in the first replies. To this second letter 20 per 
cent of the superintendents replied. A third letter was sent to 
those who had not replied to the first two letters. All but four 
responded to this letter. While these replies were being received 
the 1920 census returns were completed and letters were then sent 
to the sixteen cities which had reached the hundred-thousand mark 
since 1910. Ten of these cities responded to the first letter, and 
no other letters were sent to the remaining six. Replies were 
received from fifty-nine, or 86 per cent, of the sixty-nine cities. 

The replies varied from a letter giving only the names of the 
texts to five outlines, a text, and two pamphlets from one city. 
About 35 per cent of the cities replied that their course was out of 
print, which was probably due to postwar conditions. About 
30 per cent of the schools sent only schedules, indicating that the 
greater proportion of the schools do not have a printed course or 
syllabus for the biology classes. 
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The fifty-nine cities use sixty-seven different texts and reference 
books. Bergen and Caldwell’s Introduction to Botany heads the 
list with twenty, or 34 per cent, of the cities using it. Hunter’s 
Civic Biology is next with fourteen cities; Hunter’s Essentials of 
Biology is used by thirteen cities. Ten cities use Linville and Kelly’s 
General Zodlogy. Gruenberg’s Elementary Biology and Peabody and 
Hunt’s Elementary Biology are each used in eight cities. Conn and 
Buddington’s Physiology is used in seven cities. Six other books 
are used in six cities each. Two other books are used by five cities 
each, and three other books are used by four cities each. Two 
books are used by three cities each; five books are used by two 
cities each; and the remaining forty-two, or 63 per cent of the total 
number of books, are used by only one city each. The subject- 
matter of the first five or six books will be analyzed in detail and 
reported in a later paper. 

Only forty-s*x actual courses or syllabi were received on bio- 
logical subjects, and these were from seventeen schools. Fourteen 
syllabi were received on other courses ranging from spelling to 
physical education. The biological syllabi were distributed as 
follows: botany 15, biology 12, physiology 7, and zodlogy 12. 
General science was represented with one syllabus. 

Thirty-four, or about 50 per cent, of the cities sent enough data 
that a tabulation of the courses given in those cities could be made. 
Botany heads the list with twenty-eight cities giving that course. 
Biology is taught in twenty of the cities, physiology in twenty-one, 
and zodlogy in nineteen. Twelve cities give courses in general 
science, which was tabulated as it contains varying amounts of 
biological material. 

The amount of time given to the different subjects may be 
summarized for twenty, or 28 per cent, of the cities. Four cities 
give botany one period a day each day in the week. Three give 
biology one period daily; two, physiology one period daily; and 
one, zodlogy one period daily. The biology courses are given with 
the greatest variety of time; one city reports two recitation periods 
and one double laboratory period a week, while another has one 
recitation period and two laboratory periods a week. The only 
thing standardized is the length of the periods; they are all forty 
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minutes in length. The general tendency is to give the science 
courses five hours a week, divided into three recitation periods 
and two laboratory periods, the two laboratory periods being con- 
secutive. Nineteen cities give their biological sciences seven periods: 
botany, 6; biology, 4; physiology, 4; and zodlogy, 5. 

The replies as a whole were very meager in detail. Perhaps the 
most interesting letter came from the principal of the Lowell High 
School, San Francisco. He reports 1,400 students, of which 520 
are enrolled in biology courses. These students are divided into 
twenty-three sections which have five fifty-minute periods each per 
week. Five teachers teach these sections, and the four laboratories 
are in use from 8:15 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. every day. The course is 
“elective within narrow limits” and consists of two consecutive 
years of work although it is not compulsory to take both. There 
are 400 students in the first year and 120 in the second year. 

Most of the school systems emphasize hygiene in their physi- 
ology courses from a more or less practical viewpoint. Twelve 
cities report work in practical hygiene. Personal hygiene is given 
in two cities, but the reports do not specify whether the work is 
general hygiene or whether some definite knowledge of sex is taught. 
Only two school systems report that they are directing their work 
toward a solution of the sex-hygiene problem. The Oregon grade- 
school work aims to give fundamental knowledge, so that the sex 
problem will probably not arise in the minds of the children, for 
their knowledge of life increases as their minds develop. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, sent two pamphlets which are used to supple- 
ment the physiology classes. They are well written and indicative 
of a more rational means of elimination of sex ignorance, although 
in one or two places the physiology might be improved. 

Evidently during the war the biology courses were discon- 
tinued in many schools, for several cities stated that the course 
would not be given again until 1922 or 1923. One wonders why this 
particular course which offers so many opportunities of giving 
practical health information should have been neglected in so 
critical a time. 

It is impossible to know from the syllabi sent just what or how 
much material is given in the different courses. In some schools 
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the work follows the seasons and varies with the material accessible 
in different years. Other schools follow a text very carefully, such 
as one of the Hunter texts, and have a definite outline to be followed. 
Some of the syllabi (botany 8.7 per cent, biology 6.5 per cent, physi- 
ology 6.5 per cent, and zodlogy 6.5 per cent) are very short, giving 
only main topics as “photosynthesis” or ‘“‘the study of the cat as 
representative of a vertebrate,” but the tendency is to give a great 
amount of specific detail. Some of the syllabi (botany 11 per 
cent, biology 6.5 per cent, and zodlogy 6.5 per cent) are in great 
detail and give page references to the textbook used. Nineteen, 
or 41 per cent, are so detailed that obviously the teacher must 
select the parts to be used in any given term. These very detailed 
syllabi, which do not give page references, group as follows: botany 
13 per cent, biology 13 per cent, physiology 8.7 per cent, and zodlogy 
13 per cent. 

Most of the courses follow somewhat zodlogy or animal biology 
as given in many colleges, covering the different forms of life by 
studying representative forms and adding physiology, heredity, 
etc. as the occasion offers. Only about ten of the cities follow either 
the civic biology idea or the project method. Most of the courses 
are so divided that they give a term each to plant, animal, and 
human biology, or physiology, as the latter is perhaps more fre- 
quently called. 

The data are too incomplete for much generalization. The main 
fact brought out is that biology is not at all standardized and is 
taught in such a variety of ways that any given course could be 
evaluated only by a knowledge of the efficiency and training of the 
teacher together with actual observation of the work given in the 
classroom. The cities included in this report are representative of 
different parts of the country and are of sufficient size to be less 
handicapped by finances. The fact that they have such unorgan- 
ized work shows that there is a large field for work in making 
biology function to give to our future citizens a knowledge of life 
which they can get in no other course. This is perhaps most true 
in the case of many of the smaller schools and school systems. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Types of silent reading.—One of the most significant recent movements in 
educational psychology is giving rise increasingly to rather critical analyses 
of the learning processes represented by the so-called school subjects, both 
elementary and secondary. That reading should constitute the point of 
departure in this new movement was to be expected in view of the fundamental 
réle which it plays in human behavior and in view of the fact that it conditions 
to a marked extent achievement in other school subjects. In any event, in 
no field have the analyses in question progressed so far as in reading, where 
they are not only calling forth a veritable flood of reports and treatises but are 
in the act of bringing about fundamental and far-reaching changes in practice. 
The latest contribution is a monograph by two of the foremost authorities in 
the field.* 

The monograph is a study of some of the more complex forms of silent 
reading. The forms which are dealt with are occasioned, for the most part, 
by different kinds of subject-matter and by different types of attention. They 
are alike in that it is the primary purpose of each to extract meaning from 
passages. In order to bring the several forms of silent reading more boldly 
into relief, they are contrasted with other processes—oral reading, proofreading, 
paraphrasing, grammatical analysis, etc—which involve reading to a certain 
extent and are not infrequently designated as forms of reading, but which are 
in reality, from the standpoint of purpose, forms of analytical study rather than 
genuine forms of reading. 

The analyses of the several processes—both the forms of silent reading and 
the forms of analytical study—are made mainly through an investigation of 
the eye-movements which are characteristic of each. It is assumed that these 
mirror rather closely the mental processes involved. In each case the analysis 
is based on a considerable number of subjects. 

The first of the six chapters is given over largely to introductory comment. 
The second is devoted to analyses of the different reading adjustments called 
forth by changes in the content of the passages. The results show that different 
kinds of content require very different types of adjustment and that the adjust- 

* CHARLES HUBBARD Jupp and Guy THomas BuswELL, Silent Reading: A Study 


of the Various Types. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 23. Chicago: 
Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1922. Pp. xiv-+160. $1.50. 
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ments are in many cases highly individuated. This, the authors rightfully 
conclude, makes it quite clear that methods of teaching reading must be 
adapted to the content to be read and the individuals to be taught. Chapter 
jii deals with the effects produced by changes in the reader’s attention occasioned 
by differences in purpose, as when the reader is told to read rapidly or carefully 
or is led to suspect that he may be questioned regarding the content of the 
passage. Here again the results point to varied types of adjustment and to 
marked individuation. There is ample evidence, further, that few persons 
have been taught to read carefully. In chapter iv various forms of analytical 
study are analyzed and contrasted with genuine forms of reading. The results 
stress the fact that each form of analytical study, like each form of reading, 
necessitates a special form of adjustment, but that students are usually, 
because of lack of proper training, compelled to hit upon these in haphazard 
fashion. In chapter v the reading of foreign languages—French and Latin—is 
analyzed and compared with genuine reading. The results are striking and 
of the utmost significance to foreign-language teachers. They show quite 
conclusively that students tend to learn to read French much as they read 
the vernacular, but that they rarely get beyond word-study in Latin. Chapter 
vi is given over to a critica] discussion of the teaching of silent reading. The 
results of the several investigations which constitute the basis of the analyses 
are carefully presented in a large number of tables and plates. 

The monograph constitutes one of the most significant contributions to the 
psychology of reading. Its importance is greatly enhanced by the fact that 
the results are presented in simple, clear, and non-technical form—so much so, 
indeed, that any intelligent elementary or high-school teacher ought to be 
able to decipher them without difficulty—and by the fact that the discussion 
proceeds constantly in terms of practice. Finally, the monograph is highly 


suggestive for further investigation. 
WitiraM A. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN BRANCH 


Practice in citizenship in our high schools——Courses in ‘civics have been 
changing constantly during the past decade, due to the feeling that less emphasis 
should be placed on the mechanical features of government and that materials 
of instruction should be adapted to the capacities and interests of the pupils. 
Educators are now generally agreed that a desirable aim is to train pupils in 
citizenship in the groups in which they are active members: the home, the 
school, and the community. The author of a new textbook‘ even goes so far 
as to maintain that the practice of citizenship can be carried on only in the 
groups in which boys and girls are members. This membership, he declares, 
“‘is limited chiefly to two social groups, the home and the school”’ (p. v). 


tRoscor Lewis AsHLey, The Practice of Citizenship. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. xxii+446. 
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The book is divided into six parts: “ Foundations of Citizenship,” “ Citizen- 
ship in the Home,” “Citizenship in the School,” “The Citizen and Business,”’ 
“The Citizen in Relation to Government,” and “The Citizen, America, and 
the World.” In these divisions there is a treatment of such topics as home life 
and problems, including the cost of living, family income, and divorce; school 
problems such as the organization of the school, courses of study, student 
participation, and extra-curricular organizations; and parliamentary law and 
the formation of a constitution for the student body. The vocational aspects 
of citizenship are also discussed. Although the author fails to give recognition 
to the fact, many paragraphs in the book are taken verbatim from his earlier 
text, The New Civics; in addition, whole sections of the new volume have been 
paraphrased from the former publication. As a result, the book as a whole 
can hardly be regarded as a new contribution to the field. 

The author has failed to break away entirely from tradition in his organiza- 
tion. There is a wide gap between the first four parts and the last two parts 
of the book. It seems to lack a logical arrangement, especially in Part VI in 
which such diverse topics as immigration, the community, and international 
relations are treated. If “true community civics” is, as the author states, “a 
difficult and advanced subject” (p. xvii), Parts V and VI do not fit into his 
general scheme of organization. However, the first four parts of the book 
are well adapted for use in a half-year course. 

The style throughout much of the text is formal, and some parts of it are 
beyond the comprehension of pupils in the earlier years of the high school. 
At times the author seems to write for boys and girls; at other times he seems 
to address adults. 

The pedagogical aids are excellent. There are nearly one hundred illustra- 
tions. A series of eight pictures entitled ‘The Making of Bread” (p. 23) is 
worthy of special mention. Most of the references are to books more useful 
for teachers than for pupils. There is a bibliography of eleven pages which 
teachers will find valuable in securing materials for their own use. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of questions, most of which have been tested by 
use in the classroom. Many of the questions are suitable for development 
as projects. Suggestions are given for the selection and organization of teach- 


ing materials applicable to local school conditions. 
W. G. KimmMe 


Figure drawing.—During the world war it was necessary, in many instances, 
to discard common, established practices and to experiment with new practices 
which could be substituted satisfactorily for methods no Jonger practical. 
In the art schools a shortage of models threatened to interrupt seriously the 
work of the life classes. To make the best of such a situation, many schools 
introduced the practice of supplementing the ordinary model drawing with 
detailed study of the figure in action. 
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The results obtained from this type of work have proved so gratifying 
that many schools have permanently adopted this method of figure study. 
Several books have been written on the subject of figure drawing and figure 
composition, but very little has been written concerning figure construction 
without a model. 

To meet the needs, first, of students of high schools and colleges who 
cannot reach life classes and, second, of instructors who are obliged to teach 
figure drawing without a model, Mr. Bement has prepared a brief treatise on 
drawing the human figure.t The methods of drawing presented in the book 
are based on four assumptions, which are set forth in the Preface as follows: 


1. That it is easier to draw the figure in action than in the half action employed 
in life classes, or in the rigid by-symmetrical attitudes shown in books of drawings and 
anatomy. 

2. That, except when seen from the front, the action of the body may be expressed 
in nearly every instance by two lines—a convex and a concave curve. 

3. That the beginner should be instructed in drawing the figure as a whole before 
he begins drawing the detached parts, because drawing the detached parts first has a 
tendency to establish in the mind these parts in a position that is difficult to combine 
with the other parts of the figure when in action. 

4. That the time employed in making each stroke in a drawing should be limited, 
for great artists have been masters of technique, and technique presupposes skill, 
and skill, in turn, presupposes speed [p. iii]. 


Mr. Bement’s book is of especial value to students of costume design 
and to students lacking experience in drawing who do not have the time to 
attend a professional art school but who wish to gain sufficient knowledge of 
the human figure to meet their needs. 

The book supplies a sequence of well-planned lessons, with explanation of 
theory and procedure. It is suitable as a text for classes where it is impracti- 
cable to draw from the living model, or it may be used as a text for 
self-instruction. The book presents a new idea in figure drawing, inasmuch 
as emphasis is laid on life and motion rather than on anatomy. The book is 
well illustrated, and all theories are clearly described, making it a valuable 


contribution to the literature of art education. 
G. WHITFORD 


A course in usage.—Many of the more progressive schools have prepared 
for their own classes courses in usage based on studies of the errors made by 
their pupils in spoken and written English. They have presented the facts of 
grammar from the functional viewpoint—only those facts that help shape 
speech habits. These courses have proved satisfactory in the schools that 
have planned them; they have not, however, been comprehensive enough 
to be of use in any other school. The average school, lacking a trained investi- 


t ALON BEMENT, Figure Construction. New York: Gregg Publishing Co., 1921. 
Pp. xii+124. $2.50. 
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gator to plan such a course, has longed for a textbook on usage which would 
answer its needs in a less formal fashion than the typical handbook of composi- 
tion. In recognition of this problem, Mr. Cross has written a grammar! which 
startles one with its perfect understanding of the situation and its nearness 
to the pupil. 

The book is planned for a semester’s work in the seventh grade with a 
ten-week review in the eighth grade. It presupposes an acquaintance with the 
facts of grammar, gained in the first six years of school work. Its purpose is 
to organize the minimal essentials, to review them, and to furnish a reference 
book for the pupil’s use in later years. It is logical in arrangement, clear in 
explanation, specific in direction, and uncluttered with nomenclature. There 
is a five-page introduction on the growth of the English language which is so 
written as to waken any child’s interest in language as a living thing. The 
grammar itself is covered in one hundred and thirty pages of good clear type. 
This is followed by an appendix which furnishes “additional lessons for the 
abler and more advanced pupils” (p. 131). 

The book is attractive to handle and interesting to read. There is a 
delightful human quality about it which will appeal to boys and girls of the 
junior high school level. This quality is felt in the explanations, the directions 
for work, and the choice of illustrative sentences. One realizes, as one reads 
the book, the sound scholarship of the author and his care for accuracy. 
Because of the certainty of this, one is all the more surprised to come upon 
the one exception to it. As illustrative material for teaching phrases as 


subjects and predicate complements (Lesson 11), the author gives the following 
sentences: 


1. To be well is his earnest wish. 
2. His earnest wish is to be well (p. 27). 


The explanation that in the first sentence the phrase “‘to be well” is the 
subject but in the second it is the predicate noun leaves one with the idea that 
the subject of a sentence is determined by its position. One cannot help 
regretting this ambiguous teaching. 

The grammar is in line with the newest thought. No longer is there any 
place for the so-called /anguage book which defeats its own end by combining 
literature, composition, and grammar. Mr. Cross’ book is a recognition of the 
feeling among educators that composition, literature, and grammar must be 
separated, that composition should be taught in the daily lessons in geography, 
arithmetic, history, and physiology, that complete readings of classic and 
contemporary literature should be presented for the sole purpose of interesting 
the pupil, and that functional grammar has a place of its own. In clearly 
defining this place, Mr. Cross has made a real contribution to the science of 


education. 
MArtTHA JANE McCoy 


*E. A. Cross, The Little Grammar. Boston: Atlantic Monthly Press, 1922. 
Pp. xvi+148. $0.90. 
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History of Luther College——The denominational college has occupied a 
distinct place in the history of higher education in America. Without it the 
Christian church could have scarcely grown to its present strength and useful- 
ness in the world. The struggle of many of these institutions to carry on their 
work under trying conditions is most admirable and is a fitting testimonial 
of the faith of our fathers in education. 

A recent publicationt of Luther College merits the attention of all persons 
who are interested in the history of the American religious college. It tells 
the intimate story of the life and work of this institution over a period of sixty 
years. The following quotation from the Preface reveals the ideals for which 
Luther College has steadfastly stood: 

Luther College has had a definite aim and has rendered a very definite service. 
It has stood for sound Biblical doctrine, and on this basis has furnished many well 
educated ministers and teachers for the Church. It has thus been a very important 
factor in the development of the Norwegian Lutheran Church in this country. It has 
given its students a knowledge of the cultural and spiritual heritage which they have 
received from their forefathers and has thus added to their strength of character and 
individuality and made them better American citizens than they would have been 
had they known less of the roots from which they have sprung [p. s]. 


The publication contains twenty-one chapters which give specific and 
detailed information pertaining to the serious work of the institution, a bibli- 
ography dealing directly and incidentally with Luther College, and a chrono- 
logical summary. It is a labor of love, the joint product of the faculty of the 
college and a special editorial staff consisting of Professors Norlie, Tinglestad, 
and Jacobsen. 

The volume is a work of art as well as a unique historical reference. It is 
printed on fine paper, elegantly bound in fabricoid binding, and practically 
perfect in mechanical make-up. The book is worthy of a place in every 


college library. 
. C. REAvis 


A guide to the teaching of agriculture—The need of formal instruction in 
agriculture in the junior high school is becoming more and more apparent. 
A number of attempts have been made to meet this need in the form of text- 
books which treat the subject in a more or less general way. A recent text- 
book? in general agriculture attempts to meet this need in a more specific way 
by offering suitable projects at the junior high school level for both the home 
and the school work of the pupil. 

The aims of the book as stated in the Introduction indicate the point of 
view which influenced the selection and organization of the material: 


* Luther College through Sixty Years (1861-1921). Decorah, Iowa: Luther 
College, 1922. Pp. 512. $3.00. 

2Carz~ Cotvin and JoHN ALFRED STEVENSON, Farm Projects. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. x+364. 
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Anything of interest about the farm may be part of this course in agriculture, 
not all the subjects on which a first-class farmer should have some knowledge can be 
discussed at length in school, but most of them will be given some consideration. 

You will see clearly why we must plan for a considerable amount of home work. 
What we learn at school would not have much value unless we could use it at home 
[p. 3]. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part I deals with the plant side of 
farm life. Part II treats the animal side and in addition contains three chap- 
ters on some of the mechanics of farm life. There are forty-four chapters in 
all. The authors usually make a threefold division of the chapter, viz., “Home 
Work,” “Facts to Be Studied,” and “Problem and Review Exercises.” 

The book is broad in scope and therefore lends itself to a selective use of 
the subject-matter. The illustrations of the text are too few in number. While 
a textbook of this kind need not be profusely illustrated, there should be a 
sufficient number of well-selected illustrations of actual farm-life activities to 
clarify many of the ideas set forth in connection with the various projects. 

O. D, Franx 


Minimals in English—What amounts to a very explicit English course of 
study for Grades VII to XII inclusive has been prepared by the supervisor of 
English and her assistants in the junior and senior high schools of Muskogee, 
Oklahoma.? 

The course describes in detail the English work of the Muskogee schools 


and to a certain extent utilizes the textbooks on which that work is based. 
However, the materials ought to be very helpful for departments which are 
modifying their courses and for teachers of English generally who may profit 
by the terse and pointed suggestions for classroom management which pervade 
the pamphlet. Especially suggestive are the minimal spelling lists of 100 
words each for the twelve semesters, compiled after a long study of the words 
most commonly used by Muskogee children. After similar investigations, 
all of the features of English work which can be at all satisfactorily parceled 
out by units for mastery at definite intervals are distributed by semesters 
throughout the six high-school years. Wisely selected lists for supplementary 
readings, also distributed by half-years, contain the best of the standard books 


as well as many new titles not often found in such lists. 
R. L. Lyman 


Elementary French text.—G. P. Fougeray, in his new elementary French 
text,? asserts that the study of his series of lessons which includes a key to the 
pronunciation, though without the phonetic symbols, will enable the student to 

tCaTHRYN R. GosLe, Minimum Essentials in English. Muskogee, Oklahoma: 
Cathryn R. Goble, Central High School, 1922. Pp. iv+52. $0.35. 

2G. P. Foucrray, The Mastery of French. Syracuse, New York: Iroquois 
Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. xxxviii+394. $1.60. 
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read and understand the language by the process of acquiring first the power of 
expressing his own thoughts in French. 

The open book presents very attractive pages. The type, now heavy, now 
light, now italic, and always clear, is remarkably legible and inviting. The 
pictures are scenes and objects used to illustrate the classroom material immedi- 
ately about the students. The author evidently believes in giving beginners 
such visual aid as is possible the better to develop their concepts and to make 
a lasting impression. 

The book contains a great mass of material. It is excellent, full of facts 
and ideas, all logically developed and expressed in everyday idiomatic French. 
The principles of grammar are explained in connection with their use. A rule 
is stated only after its illustration has made it so obvious a fact that the wording 
of it is simply the concrete expression of something already known. 

An innovation in the arrangement of the vocabulary is that of assembling 
all words and idiomatic expressions of each lesson in groups at the back of the 
book. Thus, in reviewing, the pupil can conveniently refer to the original 
context in which a word or gallicism has been developed and so bring it back 
to mind easily. 

It is possible that some pupils who have held in terror the idea of French 
irregular verbs may be led to and even through them without suspecting that 
they are in mediis rebus, for M. Fougeray does not title this section Verbes 
irréguliers but simply, “ Particularités de Conjugaison.”” Some teachers may 
take exception to certain points in conjugational terminology. This, however, 
is not serious, since individual users are free to modify, as most teachers do. 

One gets the impression that, while the individual lessons are well-knit 
units, no conscious effort was made to connect the lessons themselves. The 
same principles reoccur, of course, but there is no unified enchatnement. The 
lessons are blocked, rather than woven together. 

This is one of the few books that strikingly represent what is modern and 
effective in the teaching of a living language, and many teachers will anticipate 
with pleasure the appearance of The Mastery of French, IT. 

Marre Céré WEAVER 


Personnel blanks and records—Anyone who is familiar with the mass of 
unnecessary material beneath which the necessary personnel data are buried 
in the offices of many large employers of labor will recognize the timeliness of 
Mr. Hitchcock’s pamphlet.? The author has collected, classified, and repro- 
duced a representative body of material from the offices of large industrial and 
commercial concerns. The material is followed at appropriate intervals with 
sets of searching questions which expose both the good and the bad points of 
the blanks. The study indicates clearly the minimum of personnel data a 
large concern should secure and the levels in the organization where the blanks 


tC. N. Hircucock, Forms, Records, and Reports in Personnel Administration. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1922. Pp. 128. 
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can be most accessible to the personnel staff. This is done in such a manner 
as to leave the individual employer free to select from the pamphlet material 
the record data peculiar to his particular business. 

The pamphlet will be of interest to managers, to the personnel officers of 
large concerns, and to instructors in commercial departments in colleges and 
secondary schools. Superintendents of large city school systems could study 


it with profit. 
JoHN MuNnROoE 


A treatise on Americanism.—The education of a people for democracy has 
been treated by many writers, naturalized as well as natural-born Americans. 
In a recent book' Mr. Sharp has championed the public school as the only 
institution capable of educating for democracy. He declares that the public 
schoo! is a national institution although operated by the individual states. 
Originating in 1647 in the Massachusetts Bay Colony, fostered by the Ordinance 
of 1787, and developed by the several states, it is as “truly national as the 
American flag” (p. 2). Mr. Sharp believes that the fundamentals of a democ- 
racy are social in character and that education must first be social. It must be 
a leveller. Democracy does not need leaders. It needs pervaders, ‘those 
who stir us as Roosevelt did,” whom he regards as “the worst sort of a 
leader” (p. 21). The parochial, private, and vocational schools are all 
segregating instead of unifying forces. The private school has its place 
“as an asylum for the over-sensitive, the timid, the backward and stubborn” 
(p. 77), but it is not for the average American boy or girl. If parents think 
that their children cannot gain by contact with the masses, then the masses 
might gain by contact with them. Mr. Sharp practices what he preaches by 
sending his sons to the public schools of Boston, although in that city the 
children of most well-to-do parents attend private schools. He believes that 
every child needs a genera] education through the public high school in order 
to secure adequate preparation for democratic living. 

A public school throughout the nation is the appeal of the first two chapters. 
The third deals with individualism in education. This is to be obtained, not 
in school, but everywhere—the shop, field, woods, and hills. The last chapter 
treats of education for authority. Nature and the “large electives,” such as 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Aesop, and Pilgrim’s Progress, he maintains, should 
still constitute the course of natural education necessary for authority (p. 127), 

Many writers have advocated the study of American history as a means 
of developing Americanism, irrespective of the source of instruction. But Mr. 
Sharp is more concerned about the institution teaching the subject than about 
the subject itself. Democratize the children in the public school and all these 
things shall be added, is his doctrine. Many people will think that the book 
inveighs too heavily against the parochial and private schools, believing them 


t Dattas Lore SHarp, Education in a Democracy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922. Pp. 154. $1.25. 
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to have their peculiar places in our society. The vocational school for boys 
and girls is bitterly condemned as the means of training for “autocracy—the 
German system” (p. 46)—despite the fact that many believe that economic 
conditions as well as aptitudes and abilities of pupils necessitate the vocational 
school. Whatever one’s views, the book is lucid, interesting, and thought- 
provoking. It is intended for the laity as well as for educators. 

HEBER P. WALKER 


Supervising manual arts work.—The supervision of the special subjects 
with special reference to the manual and industrial arts has not received very 
complete treatment in print in the past. With the widespread introduction 
of the manual and industrial arts into the school curriculum it has become 
increasingly imperative that the supervision of such work should take on the 
scientific attitude characteristic of the general field of education at the present 
time. Mr. L. S. Greene,? in his recent treatment of this subject, gives that 
scientific viewpoint. He very effectively deals with all of the problems that 
are involved in the supervision of the manual arts. Wherever the routine 
work of the supervisor can be reduced to a card system, a card is presented in 
one or more forms for use. For the evaluation of the teachers’ efficiency, we 
find a very comprehensive chart which the supervisor can quickly and uniformly 
use throughout the school system. In like manner Mr. Greene presents forms 
which can be used for measuring student progress. Supplies and equipment 
are tabulated on form cards, as are also requisitions, etc. Aside from the more 


or less routine work of the supervisor, many suggestions are given which every 
person dealing with these subjects should consider, although of primary interest 
only to those in supervisory positions. 


ROBERT WOELLNER 

Directing pupil study.—Supervised study, attractive in name and evidently 
needed in school procedure, has seldom been very effectively administered 
in practice. Probably this failure may be attributed to the inability of the 
average teacher to understand the true nature of study, in spite of many efforts 
to analyze and present it. J. A. Wiley has published an excellent little manual? 
in which he sets forth the thesis that improvement in assimilative reading is 
the basis for better study habits. In twelve short chapters, each accompanied 
by suitable references to the rather elaborate bibliography on reading of recent 
years, the author presents a program of teacher training, the central theme of 
which is teaching pupils economical and effective means of thought-getting 
and thought-using. Part I, three chapters on “Rapid Thought-Getting”; 
Part II, five chapters on “Specific Problems in Comprehension”; and Part III, 

*L. S. Greene, Supervision of the Special Subjects. Milwaukee, Wisconsin: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1922. Pp. 162. 


2J. A. Witey, Practice Exercises in Supervised Study and Assimilative Reading. 
Cedar Falls, Iowa: J. A. Wiley, Iowa State Teachers College, 1922. Pp.112. $1.00. 
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three chapters on “Organizing and Impressing Thought,” constitute the bulk 
of the book. The publication, modest in price and in size, is well suited for 
use in teacher-training courses; it can be used also to advantage in reading 
circles or teachers’ meetings seriously conducted and supervised; it may 
possibly help a few individual teachers who, realizing how inadequately they 
are at present helping pupils to study, may be willing to devote themselves 
to an earnest effort to find the reason. Mr. Wiley’s book is distinctly a 
teacher-training manual, well conceived in purpose and in plan to give help 


in a difficult field. 
R. L. Lyman 


Unified social science—W. B. Munro and C. E. Ozanne have produced a 
book" which is a step in advance of the ordinary civics, because it recognizes 
the unity of all social sciences and the fallacy of teaching each separately. 
Problems ordinarily considered as belonging to the separate fields of economics, 
sociology, history, geography, and civics are treated collectively in their relation- 
ship to social institutions in general and to the organizations of government 
and their functions in particular. The material selected is vital. The evolu- 
tion of society; the complications and interdependencies of social organizations; 
natural resources, industry, and commerce; the conflict between labor and 
capital; the racial and economic structure; etc., are treated at every point 
in their exact relationship to government. Social governmental responsibility 
for the welfare of the individual is the fundamental theme. The climax of 
the book, although not so expressed, is a world organization of governments 
fostering the brotherhood and the welfare of man. Nevertheless, the text is a 
civics and not a sociology; the title well describes the material and the character 
of the book. The warm intimate relations between people and government 
are clearly indicative of the coming view in this field and sets the book off in 
a class of its own, 

Broad-gauge social concepts are expressed on every page, and the directness 
with which they are set forth is refreshing. 

Some others,—institutions—like the hereditary peerages of a few European 
countries, are barely able to keep afloat [p. 11). 

The collapse of the home and the home life would be nothing short of a human 
catastrophe [p. 12]. 

Society is not an end in itself. The individual is the end [p. 15]. 

The I.W.W. opposes the making of agreements with employers and is at war with 
the whole existing economic system [p. 405]. 

Isolation is no longer possible because the United States has surrendered—the 
geographical advantage of isolation [p. 611]. 


The book does not show economic or social bias, but it does state facts 
clearly and unequivocally. While the authors have failed to grasp the idea 


Bennett Munro and EvGeNe Ozanne, Social Civics. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xiv-+698. 
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that the unit treatment of the social field must be based on and organized 
about history primarily, they have produced a book which will aid in the 
unification of this field. The material is a little overcondensed on account of 
the scope of the work. The language is clear, and the simplicity of the treat- 
ment places the subject-matter well within the understanding of senior high 
school students. It is unfortunate that the authors did not intersperse a few 
photogravures of real industrial activities among the allegorical illustrations. 
Despite the few minor faults, this book is so superior to the average civics that 
it will fill a long-felt need in the field of secondary-school texts. 
JoHn Munro 
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